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THERE is in these pages no attempt to write a life ; 
only a desire to portray the attractive and in- 
fluential personality of one who, from childhood 
throughout life, seemed to keep with true consis- 
tency a high religious aim, while living always in 
the eye and ear of the world, and also to preserve 
the memory of a work accomplished by him, in 
many respects unique, so ordered and matured, 
during many years of active service, as to become 
one of the chief centres of Church life in London. 
The subject of this Memoir had his lot cast at a 
time when special difficulties beset the ministry of 
any one whom the Oxford Movement had stirred 
with its intense enthusiasm. During many years 
unreasonable opposition stood in the way of the 
simplest efforts. Vague suspicions were aroused 
at any desire of improvement. Long established 
customs, now universally discredited, and legal 
judgments, since happily reversed, ruled public 
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opinion, and earnest-hearted men had to bear un- 
imaginable hindrances, tasking the most patient 
forbearance and the most steadfast faith. What- 
ever faults and imperfections might be seen in 
those who had to bear the “burden and heat” of 
the pastoral care at such a time, can only be fairly 
judged, if their words and actions be viewed in the 
light of exceedingly trying circumstances. 

It was the happy result of the characteristic 
qualities of the subject of this memoir, that, while 
with generous and large-hearted co-operativeness 
he could make common cause with men more 
advanced than himself, and while ever ready to 
support those who were suffering, because of their 
greater liability to attack, his own habits of mind, 
naturally leading to more moderate and conser- 
vative courses, enabled him to develop his plans 
more peacefully, and to lay foundations, without 
let or hindrance from without, rather with a degree 
of sympathy and encouragement of an unusual kind, 
—foundations on which, as the Church’s system 
became more clearly understood and acknow- 
ledged, and quieter times ensued, after advances 
might securely rest, 
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In composing the following record of a dear 
friend’s life and work, I am indebted to many who 
had far closer and more constant intercourse with 
him than myself, and I desire to acknowledge 
many obligations. A great debt is due to Mr. 
Hutchings, of Kirby Misperton, who, with all 
earnestness and warmth of heart, has taken a lead- 
ing part in this tribute of love to a common friend, 
and has throughout helped me with his counsel. 
To the Bishop of Nassau also we owe a valuable 
contribution, of sufficient importance to be given 
in extenso in the Appendix. The Bishop is spe- 
cially competent to speak of his friend, after years 
of affectionate fellowship in common work. My 
thanks are also due to very many whose names I 
am not permitted to mention, but without whose 
assistance, derived from close personal knowledge, 
and intercourse of many years, this record could 
not have been written. The kindly and appre- 
ciative letter of an American Bishop, which is also 


separately given, will be read with much interest. 
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RICHARD TEMPLE WEST. 


IN the great Church revival of this century Parish 
Priests have had no inconsiderable part to play. 
The movement began with theologians, but its 
practical application rested necessarily with those 
who were in immediate conflict with the world; 
who had to bring to bear on the minds and con- 
sciences of the people, and to carry out in act, the 
truths which had been recovered. Their zeal and 
their constancy have been, under GOD, the forces 
which have been at work, through evil report and 
through good report, as men were prepared to re- 
ceive the forgotten principles which are now freely 
taught. So far to them are due the vast changes 
which have so wonderfully distinguished the last 
half century, or more, of the Church of England, 
together with its dependencies. 

Among the most eminent of these faithful wit- 
nesses, the subject of this Memoir may well be 
classed. He was one of those who, as the present 
Bishop of Nassau, once his fellow-worker, observes, 
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“ carried out into action that splendid spirit of hope- 
fulness which Dr. Pusey taught us, and encouraged 
thousands to believe in, as the Mission of the Church 
of England.” West’s life was that of one equipped 
for action, his mind and quick intelligence ever 
at work on practical subjects, and what bore upon 
them. The reading he cared for was that which best 
furthered the spiritual life. He did not fail to 
weigh well subjects of passing controversy, or to 
form careful judgments on current ,events, and he 
entered into, and was ready to take part in, what- 
ever stirred men’s minds during the late anxious 
years. “He had,” as Mr. Hutchings, who knew 
him well, says, “a sort of instinctive judgment 
which saw things, not only in themselves, but in 
their issues, what they must ultimately lead to, and 
came at once to aconclusion. He was not a stu- 
dent, he never kept long to any line of study.” 
His mind was thoroughly practical, and in practi- 
cal questions he would be entirely absorbed, throw- 
ing himself and all his energies at once into dis- 
cussions touching the matters of Church life, not 
merely those of a parochial kind, as they arose. 
He was thus ever ready to battle for the truth, 
though beyond his own immediate sphere. He 
took, for instance, an active part in the efforts which 
from time to time were made to infuse a higher 
Church tone into the proceedings of the old Socie- 
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ties, the S. P. C.K. and S. P.G., and in such move- 
ments, was ever an earnest combatant, though in all 
kindliness. “A great work of his,” says Mr. Berd- 
more Compton, a fellow-worker in the same cause, 
“was the strengthening of the standing committees, 
When he commenced his warfare no one was ad- 
mitted within these august bodies, unless he were 
a moderate, or a high and dry. West fought the 
battle most thoroughly for years. He insisted on 
all his immediate supporters becoming incorporated 
members, and thus commanded many votes, and 
he used to bring us in from all parts of London 
and the vicinity, and real good work did he do to 
these great Societies.. He was a hard hitter, but 
he fought with such bonhommie and fairness, that 
no one could be angry with him. His great work, 
in conjunction with Daniel Moore, of baffling and 
keeping the London School Board out of Padding- 
ton, was indeed an achievement.” West’s strong 
social tendencies greatly helped him in these efforts. 
They entered into his work, just as in holiday 
times his choicest recreation was found in cease- 
less loving intercourse with his friends, always 
ready to welcome him. 

It was also thus with his correspondence. He 
has not left letters behind him such as would be 
specially instructive. There are numberless brief 
notes, greatly cherished by those who received 
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them, but they are strictly personal. They show 
the tenderest consideration and warmest possible 
sympathy as to all details of trial or anxiety, and 
in special cases he showed extraordinary perseve- 
trance. Thus in writing to one in charge of some 
rescue work, during an East End mission, he wrote, 
“lest she should feel lonely, a tender little line of 
encouragement every night before he went to bed, 
so that she found it on her return home after her 
Communion ;” and again, aid was given to one in 
much trial through home difficulties, who heard 
from him constantly from 1864, “until his last dear 
note only a week before he was taken to his rest.” 

His custom when asked for any special advice, 
was to reply, “Far better come and talk it over ;” 
or he would say, “I shall send you a line—I have 
no time to write letters, but it will be a gage 
d’amour.” 

West’s reputation and influence extended far. 
When the council of Keble College desired to 
strengthen the parochial element among its mem- 
bers, because so many of the men came from coun- 
try parsonages, a vacancy having occurred, “We 
naturally turned,” says Mr. Shaw Stewart, “to 
Richard West, whom many of us loved as a dear 
friend, and who was such a good representative of 
the best type of Parish Priest.” He had moreover 
become known to a yet far wider circle. When the 
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“University of the South,” in the United States of 
America, was planned, of which the corner-stone in 
the main central building was laid in the autumn 
of 1860—a great seat of learning, where the highest 
culture of the intellect could be united with the 
highest Christian training—sympathy and support 
was sought in England, and “no one,” says the 
Bishop of Tennessee, “was more enthusiastic than 
the Rev. Richard Temple West and Mr. Beresford 
Hope. The largest offering made in any Parish 
Church was that of S. Mary Magdalene, Pad- 
dington.” It was as a token of gratitude that 
this University, exercising for the first time the 
powers vested in it, conferred the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. upon the two men who had been most 
effective in their assistance, West and Beresford 
Hope. 


THE EARLY LIFE. 


Richard Temple West was born on the 29th of 
April, 1827,the second son of Mr. John Martin West, 
a barrister, distantly related to the Earl of Delaware, 
as shown in his family crest and motto, and of 
Lady Maria West, daughter of the second Earl of 
Orford, of the second creation. He was sent to 
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Eton in 1839, when he was twelve years old, and 
was there six years; he was placed high in the 
Remove, and was in the sixth form when he left. 
In the same form with him was the present Lord 
Feversham, with whom a friendship then com- 
menced, which lasted on through his after life. 
In the form above him was “Coley Patteson,” the 
martyred Bishop of Melanesia, between whom and 
Richard West, it would seem from the following 
anecdote, common sympathies prevailed. In the 
Bishop’s life this anecdote is given,—“ A custom 
had arisen among some of the boys of singing 
offensive songs on occasion of the dinner given by 
the Cricket Eleven and the Eight of the boats at 
the Hotel at Slough, and Coley (Patteson), the 
second of the Eleven, one of the entertainers, gave 
notice that he would not tolerate anything of the 
sort. One of the boys beginning to sing something 
objectionable, he called out, ‘If that does not 
stop, I shall leave the room!’ As no notice was 
taken, he went away with a few other brave lads; 
Mr. West was one of these brave lads.”! 

His school daysformed a happy part of West’s life. 
He was always enthusiastically devoted to Eton, and 
his warm interest came out in frequent visits. He 
never failed to be at “ Lord’s,” the last day of the 
Eton and Harrow match, keenly watching the game. 

' Life of Bp. Patteson, by his Sister, Pp. 40. 
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He once said to his sister, “If towards the end 
it is at all a near thing, I cannot bear to look, it is 
too much.” Yet he had forming within him a sense 
of discipline and rule, which must, at that time, 
have not seldom jarred with what he saw around 
him. Eton was then only beginning to arise out 
of bad moral conditions, partly through a higher 
tone among the masters, partly through the influ- 
ence of efforts, such as the incident just related, 
and the example, of some few noble-hearted boys. 
West must have been a diligent scholar, and well 
prepared, for on going up to Christ Church, Oxford, 
he gained a “ Boulter Exhibition” in his first year,! 
and a “Fell Exhibition” in his second year. He 
was distinguished for his athletic powers, for his 
brother, Sir Algernon, tells us, that “he won the 
first silver racquet, the prize of the best tennis 
player of his day.” And this success was kept 
up subsequently, for as Sir Algernon further re- 
lates, “he beat all the gentlemen he played against 
in England,” and he adds, “Mr. Bligh, a great player, 


1 These Exhibitions are awarded by the Dean and Canons after 
an examination. The Boulter Exhibition was held for a single year, 
and the Fell Exhibition for three years, with a stipend of £40a 
year, on condition of a certain term of residence. West’s name 
stands on the Register as elected to the Boulter Exhibition on 
Oct. 31, 1845, to the Fell Exhibition on Oct. 31, 1846. The Fell 
Exhibition often passed on to studentships, which was the case 
with West. 
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always avoided meeting him. But shortly after 
taking holy Orders, we (Richard and I) were stay- 
ing at Brougham, and William Brougham wrote to 
Mr. Bligh, asking him to come, saying, as an in- 
ducement, that there was a young curate staying 
with him, who would be able to play tennis enough 
to amuse him; Mr. Bligh came and could not avoid 
the contest in which he was beaten.” 

Devout feelings had been early awakened in 
Richard West; he once told his sister, how much 
amused he had been in coming across an old lady, 
who told him she knew us all by sight in church 
when we were children, adding, “you were always 
such a reverent little boy.” His school life seems 
to have been of a piece with his home life. One 
of his schoolfellows who sat beside him in the 
same form, and retained his friendship through life, 
having entered the Guards, still recollects after 
fifty years, how when together at Eton, he “was 
never in his company during a long walk, or shorter 
intervals of school hours, without feeling the better 
for it;” how afterwards, “when they went into 
London society, they met very frequently, and with- 
out reserve exchanged views upon life in general, 
and had various pursuits; how he looked back 
with pleasure to those talks, which often were the 
excuse for prolonging a walk home from a ball on 
late nights or early mornings, and his cheery, gen- 
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tle, sympathetic laugh, left invariably on one the 
feeling that he lived above the world, though appa- 
rently sharing with his friend the fun and excite- 
ment of society ; how he had still with him, and 
hoped always to keep, a copy of the Christian Year, 
which he gave me when I embarked for the Crimea 
in 1854, and many letters received by me during 
the war ;” how he, “on his return, found him a self- 
sacrificing devoted clergyman, who had lost none 
of his power to sympathize with and show tolera- 
tion to friends of his youth ; and how he could not 
recall even one instance when he did not feel his in- 
fluence for good, no matter how, or when, or where, 
we met.” It is'an instance of what was often 
said of West, that he never dropped his friends. 
West left Eton in 1845, and on May 15 of that 
year was entered as a commoner at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and afterwards became a student. At the 
University it would seem that he did not read 
“hard.” An Oxford tutor at the time says, speak- 
ing of him to his friends, “he reads—a great exer- 
cise of virtue, without liking it;’ and the same 
tutor when staying with him at his own home during 
a vacation, “could not say that his time was spent 
with much regard to the wholesome principle of 
uniting work and recreation, though he had brought 
his Livy and Aristotle with him.” This was one 
January, when “ West had some shooting ;” but he 
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adds, “he is, in my opinion, a most admirable 
undergraduate. His manners are extremely good, 
his habit self-denying, he hardly ever missed morn- 
ing chapel.” Deep thoughts must have been grow- 
ing in West at that time, from the following account 
which an intimate friend gives of what occurred 
some years after this. They were together at a 
church service when West was to preach a Lent 
sermon. Unexpectedly he there met, and walked 
in procession with, a missionary home from the 
Colonies, and on the drive back he said to me, “I 
have not seen —— for ten years, not since he fell 
into disgrace; but I can say that I have never 
once missed praying for him by name, every day, 
and I am so glad to come across him in church.” 
At the same time he mentioned to his friend, that 
“when he left Oxford, he and two or three others 
had agreed to pray every day for boys at school, 
and how except in illness he had never forgotten 
to do so.” 

West’s athletic powers found full play at Ox- 
ford. Tennis seems to have always been his fa- 
vourite exercise. He was also an experienced 
oarsman, and was even on one occasion stroke of 
the University eight in the Oxford and Cambridge 
race. He was also not a bad cricketer. 

It is interesting to observe how far West may 
have been affected by the Church movement. At 
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that time the College authorities did their best to 
discourage intercourse with the leaders of the Trac- 
tarian party, which at the time was creating great 
anxieties among the Heads. Newman had but 
just gone. Care had been taken through arrange- 
ments at College, as to the hours of services on 
Sundays, to prevent undergraduates attending 
S. Mary’s. But the life then so deeply stirred in 
Oxford could hardly have failed to interest and 
impress West with his religious tendencies; and 
no doubt impressions were then made which lived 
on and influenced him in his after life. 

West, having taken his degree, left Oxford in 
1849. The interval between taking one’s degree 
and ordination is a critical one. Naturally from 
his family connexions much of West’s time would 
be spent in London, and this was the case. Some- 
thing has been already said at that time of how he 
appeared to an old Eton schoolfellow. A lady 
friend of these early days also gives her recollec- 
tion of him at the time :—“ After he had taken his 
degree, Richard was a most popular member of 
society in London; he was an excellent dancer, 
and I always rejoiced when I met him at a ball, 
as I was then sure of one good waltz that evening. 
This however did not prevent him from keeping 
me in order, if he disapproved of my conduct, and 
I well remember his indignant reproaches when he 
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heard I had been at the Zoological Gardens the 
previous Sunday. I dare say I defended myself at 
the time, but I have never been there again on a 
Sunday. And I always think of Richard when 
there is a question of unecessary cabs or travel- 
ling on Sunday.” This lady friend knew West 
in early days, as well as at a later period, and it is 
interesting to trace the uniform tenour of his life 
as it appeared to others. The same person, refer- 
ring to the past, says, “I remember once his stay- 
ing at —— when still a lad, and sharing a room 
with , and my rejoicing for ——’s sake, when 
I found that Richard kept to the good practice he 
had learnt at his own home, and read a chapter of 
the Bible aloud before going to bed.” And again, 
referring to a much later period, the same lady © 
writes, “ After he gave up the Law, took Orders, 
and left London, I saw him only at intervals, 
and only occasionally when he was at Paddington, 
but I felt I could always count on his old affec- 
tionate friendship, and he was the same as ever 
the last time I saw him, which was at a garden 
party at Lambeth Palace, in the summer of 1892, 
when we walked up and down the lawn together, 
till he said, ‘We must not stay longer on the damp 
grass, he was then coughing and looking very ill.” 
Another lady friend writes of him, as she remem- 
bers him just after he left Oxford, “When we 
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danced together at balls, and went to river parties, 
his brightness always made the life of the party, 
though even then his high principles and high 
aspirations marked him as different to most young 
men. He felt so keenly the responsibility of life, 
and wished all who came in contact with him to 
lead good and useful lives; this from the first 
made him such a valuable friend. He was so 
consistently good.” The same writer speaking of 
him, as he was in after days, when she herself too 
had greater responsibilities, says, “ He had a special 
love for little children, and a gift of teaching and 
attaching them to him; when with us in the 
country, he often gave Bible lessons to three of 
mine, beginning when they were only four, five, 
and six; instead of the little ones being wearied, 
when he finished, they used to call out, ‘Go on, 
Misser West, do go on.’” 

West, while still a layman, began visiting among 
the poor, taking charge of a district in Soho for 
his elder brother, Mr. Henry West, whenever he 
was out of town. He became a law student at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and was a pupil in a Conveyancer’s 
chamber. It does not appear what led to this 
move, for his tendencies and desires were always 
directed to Holy Orders. But this was his position 
from 1850 to 1853. His sister happened to come 
across a short diary of her brother’s, which sheds 
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light upon his habits at this time. It was written 
in 1851, when he was going out to various enter- 
tainments almost every night, and the first entry 
is, “Morning Church.” During that time a friend- 
ship grew between him and Mr. Berdmore Compton, 
then a barrister, a good deal his senior. Both alike 
made the same change, unknown to each other, 
and it was with mutual surprise they met at Cud- 
desdon, and were together ordained by Bishop 
Wilberforce. This was in 1853. West’s study of 
law must have been of no slight value to him, in 
contests upon Church matters, in which he was 
often afterwards engaged, and in which legal know- 
ledge must have been helpful. It seems like a 
prelude to after conflicts, that, as his friend, Berd- 
more Compton, relates, “during the examinations 
for Deacon’s orders, there was some idea of pres- 
sure being put by the Bishop upon ritualistically 
disposed candidates, and West was in some agita- 
tion about it.” The agitation, no doubt, arose 
from his spirit rising against undue pressure in a 
matter which he thought was one of personal free- 
dom. Berdmore Compton adds, “I hardly saw 
him again for years, until I was nominated asa 
candidate for the ‘Standing Committee’ of the 
S.P.G., in 1868, and Denton was set up by the 
High Church element in S.P.G., against Alfred 
Blomfield and myself, and dear R. West, although 
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ill, got out of his bed to come down and vote for 
Denton. We had many a laugh about it after- 
wards.” 


LEEDS; 


West’s first curacy was with Dr. Hook, at Leeds, 
the most stirring centre of parochial work at that 
period. Nothing publicly occurred while he was 
there to stamp him as to the line he would be 
likely to take, as parties were forming in the Church, 
But a remark of Dr. Hook’s, made at the time of 
the Boyne Hill attack, to be spoken of afterwards, 
and which occurred not long after he left Leeds, » 
proves that he must have shown an outspoken in- 
dependence, which led to Dr. Hook judging him 
to be what was then considered an “ extreme” man. 
He was at Leeds! only one year. Why he left 
does not appear; but affectionate memories re- 
mained after him, as the following words of a 
fellow-curate show, which also tell of the methods 
with which West began ministerial work :—“I 
have a lively recollection of the energetic manner 
in which he at once began work, being indefati- 


1 West’s father was living at Leeds at this time, which would 
naturally have guided him to that place as the first commencement 
of his ministry. 
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gable in visiting in the parish, and in the schools. 
His bright genial manner soon won the affection 
of the warm-hearted Yorkshire people: he was a 
great upholder of Church order, and strict obser- 
vance of rubrics, and was down upon any of his 
fellow-curates who were at all inclined to be lax in 
this respect. But all in such a good-humoured 
way, that they did not resent being pulled up by 
one who was younger (in Orders) than themselves. 
Of his preaching I can say but little, for the Vicar, 
Dr. Hook, preached nearly all the sermons, and so 
we, the assistant clergy, had little to do in that 
respect.” Those who were in Church work at that 
time will remember the wave of eager strictness 
as to the observance of Rubrics, which was then 
passing over us. With this West evidently sym- 
pathized. It was congenial to his own instincts, 
and the principles then at work may explain some 
particulars of his after course. 


HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. 


In 1854, West made what proved to be a very 
important change in his career; he became prac- 
tically, though not ostensibly, curate in charge, 
almost locum tenens, of Hemel Hempstead. Henry 
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Mountain was Vicar, but in such feeble health that 
he was constantly absent. West had all the re- 
sponsibility of the doing, though not of the thing 
which was to be done. There was a close sym- 
pathy and affection between Vicar and Curate. 
West spoke of Mountain as “ one of his most saintly 
friends.” 

Troubles seem to have come very quickly. One 
of the chief “ pieces de bataille,” at that period, was 
the saying the Church Militant Prayer after the 
Sermon, before the Blessing. It was the Vicar’s 
wish that little change should be made in the 
Church Services, but to introduce that Prayer 
seemed to West a slight matter. It aroused, how- 
ever, an immense excitement. Another grievance 
was the inviting Mr. Monro, the well-known author 
of several popular allegories, to preach. Many were 
in arms at having to listen to such “ Popish preach- 
ing.” Placards were printed and posted about, in 
large letters, “We are to be insulted by the pre- 
sence of the Rev. E. Monro, in our Parish Church.” 
This account is given by one who resided at Hemel 
Hempstead during the time. The writer adds, 
“We had terrible scenes, both in the church and 
in the town. Rhymes made on Mr. West and his 
friends, mobs roving about, hooting, &c., the same 
as in London, at S. George’s-in-the-East, and S. 
Barnabas’, Pimlico. At the slightest thing came 

Cc 
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the howl of ‘No Popery.’ The panic was aggra- 
vated by crosses being found on book-markers in 
the Bible and Prayer Book in the desk. One day, 
after a weekday Evensong, one of the church- 
wardens seized the Bible, and carried it off, with 
the offending book-markers, to the Vicarage, in the 
face of the congregation, crying out, ‘The Vicar 
must be responsible, if it were brought back.’ 
Sandwich-men, with ‘No Popery’ boards, marched 
up and down the street as we left the church. One 
fifth of November, Mr. West was burnt in effigy, 
together with the Pope.” 

Many persons were touched by the manner in 
which the offender bore all this. One of his friends 
says, “he never would allow any one to say a word 
against those who were so wild against him. He 
used to stop itat once. ‘But you must remember, 
he would say, ‘this is our time of probation. Re- 
member there isa future. Now we are being tried. 
Let us be patient.” Good work must have been 
done, notwithstanding the conflict. West was an 
energetic visitor, specially amongst the sick and 
poor; and many who had never appeared before 
in church, began to attend. It is remembered 
what a marked success West had in “looking up 
the babies, so that on one Sunday no less than 
thirty-five children were baptized, and twelve more 
were brought the following week.” 
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This state of things continued, with more or less 
of violence, till a crisis came. A “ Thanksgiving 
Prayer,” for the Queen’s safe recovery. after the 
birth of Princess Beatrice, was sent out, as was 
usual at that day, “ by order of the Privy Council.” 
West, who was then in charge, in the Vicar’s ab- 
sence, refused to read it. “He would have read 
it,” he said, “if ordered by the Bishop ;” but refused 
to do so as a “ Privy Council order.” This led to 
an appeal to the Bishop. An unhappy altercation 
ensued between West and the Bishop. The Bishop, 
unwilling to show any disrespect to the Privy 
Council, which, apparently without any purpose 
except that of saving trouble, had fallen into the 
habit of sending out these special prayers direct to 
the parochial clergy, declined, at West’s desire, to 
give his order for the use of the Prayer, and West 
declined to comply with the Bishop’s desire, that 
he should apologize to the Privy Council. The 
dispute lingered on, till the Bishop was reported 
to have said, on its being suggested that West 
might give way, “It is too late for that now: he 
has been so long about it, that it is almost time for 
the Queen to have another.” Probably the Bishop 
felt that the opposition to West had become so 
acute on other matters, that it was better for him 
to leave, and so at last issued an inhibition. And 
thus ended West’s Hemel Hempstead work. 
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There was real justification for remonstrating, as 
many felt at the time, against the custom of for- 
warding these orders direct from the Privy Council, 
which ought of course to have reached the Parish 
Priest through the Bishop ; and such remonstrances 
have succeeded happily in bringing about a more 
legitimate arrangement. But the incident very 
clearly illustratesa certain pugnacity of temperament 
strongly characterizing West at this time, and one 
may add also, a tendency to exaggeration, though 
his view might be perfectly right as to the main 
question at issue. He evidently thought he ought 
to contend at all risks to the uttermost against 
what he considered unjust, however slight the 
detail objected to might be. 

West had to leave a very happy sphere of work, 
to which he had given the full warmth of his heart, 
and in which he had worked hard, and done much 
good, the effect of which lived on. Nor did his 
love of Hemel Hempstead ever die out of his heart. 
He had made a great many friends, and there were 
some who throughout their after life looked to 
him for spiritual guidance, as indeed one of them 
says, “He never forgot any one; he would often 
come down to us several times a year—‘dear He- 
mel Hempstead,’ as he was wont to speak of it. 
He used to liken it to Jerusalem. He would say, 
‘The hills stand about Jerusalem, even so standeth 
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the LORD round about His people.’ There is one 
spot he always called /zs view of Hemel Hemp- 
stead ; when driving up the hill we generally had 
to stop there, so that he might enjoy that view, the 
dear old church and its tapering spire in the midst, 
with all the houses clustering round, and the woods 
-beyond. One day he suddenly said to me, ‘Do 
you know, I preached about this yesterday. It was 
about our dear LORD weeping over Jerusalem, and 
I described the turn of the road, and all the time 
it was ¢#zs road I had in my mind, though I didn’t 
say so! I have heard him sometimes after a long 
gaze at the valley, give a little sigh and say gently, 
‘And ye would not,’ yet he used to call it the 
‘Happy Homestead, or the ‘Gate of Heaven.’” 
It was evidently to him what many priests happily 
know, a “ first love.” 

West left behind him many remembrances. 
There are those who like to record, “how active he 
was in visiting all classes,” and “ one, now very poor, 
has a photograph taken of him by her brother, 
which she treasures, and would not part with for 
anything. She said to me the other day, ‘Ah! 
that photo has often made me goto church. Some- 
times on a hot Sunday evening after a week’s hard 
work, I have felt I should like a nice walk in the 
fields, and then dear Mr. West seemed to look at 
me and say, ‘ You know you ought to go to church ;’ 
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and then off I went to get ready and went to 
church”” The same faithful chronicler says, “ He 
did many acts of kindness, helping tradespeople, 
&c., and in after years he started a little book shop 
for good church books, to which he would send 
orders.” And she again records, how when at work 
there, “He would be seen on a week-day coming 
from the school, with one or two little children on 
each side of him, under his coat, sheltering them 
from the rain, with his umbrella over them.” And 
again, “how he used to open his window after 
breakfast, and throw out little pieces of toast and 
butter to the little girls, first asking, who had been 
the best girl that morning.” 

Many a visitor at Delamere Terrace will remem- 
ber Miss Shepherd, the faithful and ever kindly 
housekeeper. Miss Shepherd came from Hemel 
Hempstead. West had lodged with her, and when 
he left she resolved to follow him. At first she 
lived in lodgings near All Saints’, and took in 
needle-work, and so supported herself. When 
West moved to Paddington, she followed him and 
became his servant, and died in his service, much 
regretted by all to whom that hospitable house 
was ever like a home. 

West also left behind him at Hemel Hempstead 
substantial memorials of his work. The National 
Schools, when he first went there, were in a bad 
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condition and in an unhealthy site ; mainly through 
his efforts new schools were built, and in a better 
situation. Through him also plans were prepared 
and agreed upon for the restoration of the church. 
People were persuaded to give up their old square 
pews, and promises of subscriptions were given, and 
the good work actually begun. ‘One who held the 
largest and most objectionable pew, with some 
regret and after many discussions, resigned the 
privacy of his square room, where he was almost 
concealed from all observers ; ‘ Well, well,’ he said 
to West, ‘I cannot stand in the way if you really 
think it an improvement, and will seat more people ; 
give mea bench to sit upon by all means. I would 
as soon sit on a hurdle. ‘Very well then, said 
Mr. West, ‘you shall have a hurdle.’ The west 
door, a very beautiful Norman specimen, was res- 
tored by Mr. West, with the help of his friends, as 
a parting gift to the parish when he left.” 

The few years of his Hemel Hempstead work 
gave full play to West’s characteristic powers. 
They fairly illustrate what one who knew him well 
says, “The chief point in his character was his un- 
flagging energy and vitality. Till the last days of 
his health he never liked losing a game if he could 
win it, and he had the enviable power of inspiring 
all with whom he came in contact, with an enthu- 
siasm really his own. Quod velit id valde velit; and 
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this combined with a high sense of duty and reli- 
gion, was the chief secret of his success.” There 
are those who now trace back their first deep impres- 
sions to the Services then carried on in the parish 
church, and to the reverent impressiveness which 
marked West’s ministrations, “ giving,” as one says, 
“the feeling of one absorbed in the Presence of 
GoD.” 

West had a rare gift of voice, and it told greatly, 
and was much spoken of. One who was staying 
in Hemel Hempstead in May, 1856, and describes 
herself as then “a tall overgrown girl of thirteen, 
with my ideas, such as they were, in a state of 
chaos,” says, “His voice and manner in church 
impressed me very much; it was so very real, and 
gave almost a fresh meaning to most familiar 
words. The first time I heard the Prayer for the 
Church Militant was from his lips. The remem- 
brance of the departed in that prayer was like a 
new article of faith to me. I know that meeting 
him in that year was a turning point in my inner 
life, although no one until years afterwards ever 
spoke to me on such a subject. I remember so well 
sitting in a square pew up in a gallery, where 
there was never the remotest chance of seeing the 
priest, and hearing Mr. West read the first Exhorta- 
tion in the Communion Office. I only listened, I 
did not follow the text in my Prayer Book, but I 
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can feel now the impression that his earnest en- 
treating voice made on my mind when he came to 
those words, ‘If there be any of you..... let 
him come to me, &c.’ I had been made uneasy 
by studying Miss Sewell’s Readings on Confirma- 
tion about this time, and hearing that Exhorta- 
tion first opened to me the dawning of a great 
possibility. I always believe that the HOLY SPIRIT 
spoke to me then. I remember the thought pass- 
ing through my mind, ‘Oh, if I only could.’ But 
the remembrance of that invitation never passed 
away, and fifteen years afterwards ‘I arose and 
went to my FATHER.’ It was Mr. West’s love that 
called me, or rather his voice was the instrument,— 
indeed I hear it even yet.” The same writer says, 
“The first choral service that I ever heard was in 
that church on S, Barnabas’ Day that same year ; 
how anxious he was about it!! I can see him 
now, flying over from his lodgings to the school, 
then to the church, quite as anxious as he was in 
after years on S. Mary Magdalene’s Day ; he went 
to the school himself, and marshalled the boys to 
church. I think the singing was something weak, 
but it was a begjnning..... These recollections 
are not worth sending, except perhaps in showing 

1 West told a friend that ‘‘what he felt quite the hardest thing 


to give up, on being ordained, was the opera ; that the singing had 
too great an effect upon him.” 
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how great his influence was upon ome life at any 
rate, the more valuable, because it was so entirely 
indirect and unconscious. His words and _his 
voice caused me to ‘set my face’ in a special direc- 
tion. That same voice makes itself felt and heard 
even now that I am an elderly woman, and yet in 
no case were words or voice especially addressed 
to me. One other remembrance I have, ice., his 
singing of Keble’s Evening Hymn. In those days 
there were no ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, but 
if I remember rightly, Keble’s Morning and Even- 
ing Hymns were printed on cards, and the same 
were to be had in MS. Mr. West was very fond of 
the Evening Hymn, and generally started it before 
we parted, after any evening gathering. Like all 
he did, he sang it with all his heart. I see him 
now, singing the last verse with his eyes closed, 
and his hands clasped, entirely forgetful of all 
around him. Mr. West made a great dint in my 
life, but it is difficult to explain how.” 

Frequent visits and acts of kindness kept the 
old ties with Hemel Hempstead even to the end. 
During his last illness great anxiety was felt 
among many who treasured his memory; and 
when the sad news of his death arrived, the grief 


was great. Poor people came to ask if it could 
be true. 
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BOYNE HEIGL. 


Soon after leaving Hemel Hempstead, West 
became Curate to William Gresley, in the newly 
formed district of Boyne Hill on the border of 
Maidenhead, where one of George Street’s beau- 
tiful churches, the munificent offering of a Miss 
Hulme, had just been built. Gresley was one of 
the pioneers of the Church Movement on its paro- 
chial side. His tales and treatises had done good 
work in furthering its principles among the more 
intelligent laity. His book on Confession, written 
in a popular style, with a catena of English autho- 
rities for its use, had specially made him famous, 
and, as many thought, dangerous. His appoint- 
ment to Boyne Hill had alarmed the whole neigh- 
bourhood ; and when West came, the excitement 
was still at an acute stage. It was some time be- 
fore the prejudice was overcome, only by degrees 
Mr. Gresley’s simple sterling goodness, kindly old- 
fashioned courtesy, and true doxhommie, with mani- 
fest loyalty to the Church of England, completely 
turned the tide of feeling, and he became a popular 
man. But atthe time that West joined him the panic 
was at its height. Necessarily therefore he had to 
share with his chief the consequences of the alarm, 
and it was not long before he had to meet an at- 
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tack upon himself. West was visiting a woman who 
had lived a profligate life, and was now danger- 
ously ill. He had urged her to repentance and 
self-examination, according to the terms. of the 
Service for the “Visitation of the Sick.” Wild 
rumours began to fly about as to forcing Confes- 
sion, and Confession was the dé¢e noire of the time. 
A neighbouring Incumbent took the matter up, 
and heading a party in the parish, he presented 
West to the Bishop. Nothing was done for a 
while, and it gradually became known that Bishop 
Wilberforce scrupled at any action in the matter. 
It was a time when the daily journals began to 
interfere in Church disputes, and the Z7zmes, tak- 
ing the lead, urged the Bishop to proceed. Dr. 
Hook, hearing of the case, wrote to the Bishop, 
expressing his desire to be “ present at the inquiry, 
and to give evidence against Mr. West.’ The 
Bishop at last thought it advisable to issue a Com- 
mission to judge the case.! Sir John Phillimore, 
as Chancellor, presided, and the late Chief Justice 
Coleridge, then a leading barrister, defended West. 
The trial lasted eleven hours. The issue was a 
complete exculpation of the defendant. Arch- 
deacon Randall, one of the Commissioners, in his 
report of the trial to the Bishop, stated West’s 


1 The full account of the matter may be seen in the Life of 
Bishop Wilberforce, Vol. ii., pp. 390—400, Ist edition. 
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belief to be, that “Confession was a proper prac- 
tice in the Church of England, if the person had a 
weight on his mind of which he could not relieve 
himself,” and the Archdeacon added, as to the trial, 
“the hall was very full, and the interest very 
great, but the people behaved very well... .. The 
Boyne Hill party mustered strong, and the Judg- 
ment was received with hearty cheers, more power- 
ful, I think, than the adverse hisses ; a good many 
clergy were present as well as gentry.” West’s 
mother was in the Court, anxious, as may be 
supposed, as to the issue of the inquiry. When 
leaving the Court, she heard one of the by- 
standers say, “That’s his mother.” She quickly 
turned round, drew herself up, and exclaimed, 
“Yes, and proud to be.” 

Bishop Wilberforce behaved throughout with the 
utmost generosity. Writing to his son, Sept. 1, 
1858, he said, “ The main thing which is occupying 
me now, is a storm of abuse, and insult, and con- 
tumely, which is heaped upon me about private 
Confession. A charge has been brought against 
a Curate in my diocese of putting improper 
questions. I inquired into it, and found that 
the woman was one of bad character, and the 
charge really untrue. But I offered the accusers 
a commission of inquiry.” Gresley assured the 
Bishop, that “the woman expressed special gra- 
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titude to him for Mr. West’s treatment of her 
case.” 

Although West came off victoriously in the 
conflict, he was led before long to resign his Boyne 
Hill Curacy. 

On leaving Boyne Hill, West went to give tem- 
porary aid to Mr. Bennett at Frome. There his 
genial youthful playfulness told upon the Vicar’s 
somewhat stern and reserved manner. A fellow- 
curate says: “Bennett’s habit, after dinner, was to 
go into his study, and remain there for the rest of 
the evening. One evening, when we were singing 
glees, trios, &c., West turned on Bennett in his 
quick, pleasant way, and said, ‘Come, Vicar, and 
join us. Bennett was so taken by surprise, that 
he laughed heartily, which was a rare thing with 
him.” Bennett yielded, and he must have been at- 
tracted to West on deeper grounds, for he asked 
him to stay and take charge of the choir school. 
West did not, however, think well to accept the 
post, but kindly relations with Bennett were che- 
rished ever afterwards. 

It was well that this proposal was not accepted. 
There came another call which proved eventful 
beyond what at the time could have been imagined. 
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Mie SAINTS, MARGARET STREET. 


West was at All Saints’, from 1860 to 1864, as 
Curate to Upton Richards, his fellow-workers in 
the clergy-house being Charles Christie and Charles 
Gutch. It was indeed a gracious Providence that 
led his steps to All Saints’. There he found de- 
lightful companionship, truest sympathy with his 
ardent desires for devoted work, a free course to 
his line of thought, and a splendid field for all his 
energies. Moreover All Saints’ must have had a 
helpful influence upon him, and his crowning 
achievement, which absorbed his whole after life, 
originated from circumstances intimately connected 
with it. 

Mr. Whitworth, the present Incumbent of All 
Saints’, has compiled a very elaborate and interest- 
ing history of this famous Church and its Services, 
and it is well worthy of such a record. 

Rescued from a secularist community, the original 
Margaret Street Chapel had become the first centre 
in London of Catholic worship and teaching, a fruit 
of the Oxford movement. Many went from various 
quarters to see there the higher order of Service. 
Mr. Whitworth quotes a letter of Bishop Wilber- 
force, then Archdeacon of Surrey, to a friend, 
in which, having gone to a Service at Margaret 
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Street Chapel, he expresses “amusing horror” at 
what he saw: “I shall not go again, all was so 
odd; but the music beautiful.” There, in 1856, 
Dr. Pusey laid the first stone of the magnificent 
church, the first of the new order, of which so 
many noble examples have arisen far and near. 
There, not long afterwards, the daily Eucharist was 
first restored. 

A great debt is due to Upton Richards. He 
commenced his work as Oakley’s curate, and then, 
on Oakley’s secession to Rome, becoming his suc- 
cessor, he, at that serious crisis, upheld the con- 
gregation, and maintained the Services, without 
break or loss. Afterwards, during many anxious 
years, much depended on his steadfastness and his 
wisdom, in his leading position, as the All Saints’ 
clergy-house became a centre, where, from time to 
time, men gathered for consultation, and for inau- 
gurating fresh schemes, helping and encouraging 
many during the advancing progress of the Church’s 
revived life, and its many anxious crises. 

When West had to carry out his own great work, 
and-was able to arrange Services according to his 
own mind, he seems to have taken All Saints’ as his 
standard, and in the main followed the uses which 
prevailed there in his time. There was much 
in West’s mind that was in accord with Upton 
Richards, similar conservative tendencies, which 
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must have been strengthened by what he learnt 
while working under him. He kept the same mo- 
derate lines as to ritual during a time of great 
excitement, generously sympathetic towards men 
of a more advanced school of thought, and large- 
hearted in dealing with them, but always strong 
and decided in his own ideas as to great principles, 
and ever cautious and restrained as to details. 
No special incident marked West’s work during his 
All Saints’ Curacy. It was simply what any earnest 
parish priest’s work might be; only as to himself, 
one of his fellow-curates says: “he was all bright- 
ness, and to all kindness itself. Assiduous and con- 
scientious in every department of his work, and 
especially in visiting the poor and sick in the 
parish ; and he never shrank from faithfully re- 
minding and putting before people their duty, 
which he always did in the kindest and most con- 
siderate manner. He always kindly, and eagerly 
received and entertained clergy from a distance, 
especially from America, and spared no pains in 
helping them to acquire all the information they 
sought.” 

West was taking his full share in the work, when 
the idea of founding a Mission in Paddington, with 
similar Services to All Saints’, arose in the minds 
of a few of the residents in Paddington, who were 
accustomed to worship at All Saints’, of whom Mr, 

D 
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Wood, of Cleveland Terrace, afterwards so valuable 
a helper at S. Mary Magdalene’s, was the chief. 
West was asked by them to carry out this idea. 
He at once responded, and Upton Richards en- 
couraged the design. From that time, every Sa- 
turday afternoon was devoted by West and Mr. 
Wood to exploring Paddington, in search of a site 
for a church. This being found, the work was at 
once begun. It was afterwards said of West, by 
the Archbishop’s secretary, that he was the best 
beggar in London, that he could collect for chari- 
table purposes 45,000 a year through his offer- 
tories. We can understand what would have been 
his efforts for a church of his own. 


S. MARY MAGDALENE, PADDINGTON. 


In February, 1865, the temporary church, now 
known as the chapel of S. Ambrose, was opened, 
and Services were commenced. The public journals 
of the time give a fair report of these Services, and 
they seem to have attracted great attention, though 
they show the elementary condition of things at the 
time. “The arrangement of the Sunday Services is 
somewhat novel, and it will be curious to see whether 
the plan answers. They are as follows:—Holy Com- 
munion, 8 am.; Morning Prayer and Sermon, I0 ; 
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Holy Communion, 10.30; Litany, 3; First Even- 
song, 3.30; Second Evensong and Sermon, 7.” 
The same journal adds: “The endowment fund 
has been completed, and a sum of £2,200 sub- 
scribed towards the site for a church and schools. 
But there is immediate need of 42,600.” Then is 
added : “ We cordially commend this work in Pad- 
dington to our readers’ sympathy. Mr. West’s 
gentle birth, his energy, and his winning manners, 
seem to mark him out as peculiarly fitted for suc- 
cessfully establishing this new work.” 

In 1866 a daily Celebration was commenced. 
From the very first there was a rapid progress. 
Another journal of the time speaks of the church as 
having “a high ritual, but where the poor attend in 
large numbers, and where the offertory in the course 
of three months has been close upon 41,000.” 

The greater church was rising all the while, and 
a clergy-house was to have been built on the same 
site. But “the rapid increase of the numbers at- 
tending perpetually the little church, soon decided 
the point, that all available space must be secured 
to the church itself.” The enthusiasm aroused was 
great. When it was decided to enlarge the church 
by building an aisle, two ladies sold their house 
and furniture, which just met the required {sum. 
Their plate and jewels procured the beautiful alms- 
dish, set with precious stones, and the lectern (an 
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eagle,) which specially delighted the Vicar, because 
“it looked up.” The standard lights and vesper 
lights, at the same time, were “thank-offerings for 
mercies received.” It was a great day when the 
Altar was borne by the clergy from the temporary 
little church to its place in the chancel, the part 
first finished of what has grown to be a magnificent 
fabric. On Oct. 21, 1868, the Blessed Sacrament 
was there first celebrated. 

Four years passed of uninterrupted progress, 
and the church was far advanced when there came 
a severe check. The temporary roof was being 
rapidly surmounted by the clerestory and per- 
manent roof, and all was to have been completed by 
S. Mary Magdalene’s Day, 1872, when one morning, 
about 8.30, a workman having placed a light too 
near the coating of felt under the slating, it sud- 
denly ignited—smoke and flame quickly spread 
from the eaves beneath the chancel gable, and the 
building was wrapt in flames. “Beam after beam, 
rafter after rafter, fell in with a successive crashing 
sound, that found its echo in the hearts of hundreds 
who stood tearfully watching the destruction of 
their so dearly loved church.” The engines soon 
arrived, and were at work. The Vicar, with the 
rest of the clergy, and a few helpers, at personal 
risk, exerted themselves to save the Altar and its 
furniture. The Altar cross, the frontal, the cre- 
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dence table—everything was removed. The Vicar 
and numbers of neighbours worked with a will at 
the pumps, and the fire was speedily brought under 
control. Nothing, however, could save the tem- 
porary roof, which fell by degrees to the ground 
with great force, breaking and injuring many of 
the rich encaustic tiles, which form a part of the 
flooring of the church.” West’s feeling at the 
dreadful crisis is thus described by the affectionate 
writer; “The dear Vicar is wonderful, so bright, 
so submissive. He preached last night” (a Sunday, 
the fire having occurred on the previous Saturday) 
“in the little church on ‘GOD’s ways are not as our 
ways, such a helpful sermon, accepting it as coming 
in love from Love, the first check on our hitherto 
unchequered career of prosperity. 

“Placards appeared on the walls, yet hot, within 
two hours of the fire being extinguished, giving 
notice of ten Services to be held in the chapel of 
S. Ambrose on the following day, to afford all an 
opportunity of returning thanks to Almighty GoD 
for sparing so much of our church. Five celebra- 
tions of the Holy Communion were thronged, be- 
ginning, if memory serve aright, at 4 a.m.” 

The loving chronicler records, how “upon the 
day week of the fire, after evensong in the little 
church, a short service was held, perhaps the most 
impressive we have ever joined in. The Vicar 
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and senior Curate at each end, and the assistant 
clergy together, bore the Altar back to the church, 
the surpliced choir meeting at the door, and pro- 
ceeding with solemn tread, singing in procession 
Hymn 240: 

‘Pleasant are Thy courts above, 

In the land of light and love.’ 
The Altar was thus borne to the Sanctuary, to the 
foot of the sculptured Crucifix, and the next morn- 
ing the Holy Sacrifice was offered there, as afore- 
time, and that evening we began our festal service 
for S. Mary Magdalene, 1872. 

“It was avery stormy day that year, when the 
Patronal Festival was kept. The tarpauling which 
had been stretched along all the roof was our 
protection from the elements, and the church was 
densely crowded. During the High Celebration a 
terrific thunderstorm broke overhead—lightning 
and thunder, simultaneous and continuous, water 
standing in pools, very nigh as awful as the fire 
had been—a solemn service indeed. None but a 
few strangers left the church. Even the choir boys 
went on with their songs of praise without falter. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. W. J. Knox- 
Little, but was almost inaudible from the contend- 
ing sounds of thunder roar.” 

The rebuilding was commenced at once, and 
without further let or hindrance continued till its 





From a Photograph by Bedford Lemere and Co., 147, Strand, W.C. 
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completion. It was remarked by one of the daily 
journals, “It is evident that neither Mr. West, nor 
his parishioners, are disposed to let the grass grow 
under their feet.” 

West and his church became within a short pe- 
riod very prominent. At this time men’s minds 
were extremely excited by the Ritual movement, 
and special watch was set on what were considered 
the High Church centres. The following contri- 
bution to a journal of that time shows how well 
the Services were regarded. It was a week-day 
evensong, in 1872, when the illness of the Prince of 
Wales was causing intense anxiety. “A great deal 
has been said of late years respecting the various 
merits of High and Low Church worship. I there- 
fore determined to judge for myself, and chose for 
my locale S. Mary Magdalene’s, of which the Rev. 
R. T. West is the Vicar. On entering I found, in- 
stead of pews, chairs, with small cushions to kneel 
upon. All these chairs were free, and there was 
no waiting for a seat, or seeing the pew opener to 
give you one. Upon entering the church each of 
the congregation knelt in prayer for a few minutes 
—real genuine kneeling, no make-believe, as we so 
often see in Low churches. I was equally pleased 
to see the sexes were separated, as that seems a 
wise precaution, and one that I think ought to be 
adopted in all places of worship, as it effectually 
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stops all laughing and joking in Gop’s House. 
When the choir, followed by the clergy, entered the 
church from the vestry, the whole congregation 
rose, which to say the least is a mark of respect due 
to them. The whole having knelt in prayer for 
some few minutes, the Evensong Prayer was com- 
menced by one of the Curates. The whole of the 
prayers were intoned as at our cathedrals, without 
organ accompaniment. The psalms were sung by 
the whole congregation, and both in them and in 
the hymns I never heard such congregational sing- 
ing. The tale that the singing is all done by the 
choir is an utter fabrication, for it would be impos- 
sible to get more heartfelt praise than I heard 
there. After the prayer for H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales a pause of some minutes was made for pri- 
vate prayer, in which all seemed to be occupied. 
“The sermon, which was preached by the Vicar, 
was, as far as I understand the meaning of the 
word, evangelical. Having taken for his text the 
parable of the wise and foolish virgins, he spoke of 
the controversy as to whether the lights spoken of 
be earnest faith or good works, but, said he, it 
matters but little, for without that inmost love 
which it was necessary for all Christians to have, 
neither the one nor the other would be acceptable, 
for both must be caused by love. In speaking of 
the Prince’s health, there was still, he said, hope of 
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life, and he trusted that we would all pray earnestly 
for his body and soul, and that with these prayers 
we would send up one for our own souls. He then 
exhorted us at the beginning of this Advent and 
the Church’s year, to make our resolutions, so that 
whenever the Bridegroom came we might have our 
lamps trimmed and burning, and be ready to go 
out to meet Him. The sermon, which was quite 
extempore, was full of good and loving advice and 
encouragement, and one likely to do good among 
the Vicar’s parishioners. The whole service seemed 
throughout to be marked by deep reverence, and 
the congregation seemed impressed with the thought 
of Whose Presence was among them. There was 
a slight inclination of the head at the Gloria Patri, 
and at the Name of JESUS, otherwise I saw nothing 
extraordinary. My advice to those who have 
never been to a High Church service is to go and 
see, if they can discern any want of reverence, or 
anything likely to take their thoughts from the 
holy purpose for which they are met together.” 
Another journal commenting on the Easter Ser- 
vices of that same year, says: “To take the Church 
which we suppose we may now place in the first 
rank, S. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, there were 
no fewer than 1,122 communicants, of whom 1,033 
received at the Low Celebration, and the offertory 
reached £1,180.” It was felt that the Church repre- 
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sented the principle of fusion, ie., as explained by 
the writer, “the not scrupling with the Tractarian 
movement to borrow something from Geneva.” 
The writer might have added fusion of classes also, 
for he saw in the church “a poor woman from the 
slums of the Harrow Road kneel side by side with 
a lady in her silk and jewels, and over against 
both the sombre garb of a Sister of Mercy—form- 
ing a picture that one would have deemed scarcely 
possible in our Anglican Church twenty years ago.” 
And the writer adds, “on returning home one could 
not but feel after such a service as that, at S. Mary 
Magdalene’s, that there is life in the old Church 
yet. It is no question about niceties of doctrine, 
or the fashion of a vestment, it is a question of life 
and death.” 

And again, in another journal about the same 
date, after describing the service of the Holy 
Eucharist to its close, the writer says, “I have said 
little of the congregation, for I have had so much 
to notice, that I was compelled to leave out a great 
deal. But a more reverent congregation I never 
beheld. It is impossible not to see that they tho- 
roughly believed what they were witnessing, and 
taking their part in, great facts, not in mere theories 
and speculation. It says much for Mr. West’s in- 
fluence over his people and administrative capacity, 
that he has formed what I hear is considered a 
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model congregation. The number of young men 
who attend his church is readily accounted for, when 
we consider that the young love enthusiasm, and 
also that they love bright services and music.” 
West went upon the plan of keeping his parish- 
ioners and congregation informed of every step he 
took, and the progress, as well as the needs, of his 
work. He sent out as many as thirteen addresses 
between the second Sunday in the Lent of 1869 
and July 17, 1874. It is worth quoting his words 
in the last of these addresses, when he could say 
that his church was completed and without debt, 
and his schools at rest from fear of a Local Board. 
He then adds, “ Let me point out one danger to be 
avoided now that we have gained all that we have 
toiled and prayed for, viz., the danger of appre- 
ciating less our spiritual privileges now so bounti- 
fully granted to us, than when we had to seek 
them under difficulties. Let us resolve to value 
our blessings while we have them, lest they be 
taken from us, or ‘lest a worse thing happen to 
us,’ viz., that we may be unable to give a good 
account of them. Two things there are much to 
be sought for and prayed for, a contented mind, 
and perseverance. May GOD give us both, and 
grant that our growth in holiness may be in pro- 
portion to our many privileges, and that love to 
Him and to His redeemed for His sake, may 
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be more and more fervently kindled in our 
hearts.” 

S. Mary Magdalene’s by degrees gathered round 
it many different works,—a Choir School, a Sis- 
ters’ Home, a Penitentiary Home, a Working Men’s 
Club, a Nurses’ Institute, private Schools for dif- 
ferent classes, above all, a dependent Church, 
S. Martha’s, intended for a simpler worship to suit 
those to whom choral singing was a difficulty. 
The Bishop of Nassau has said, speaking generally 
of the system, that it was “about the most notable 
organization for home missionary purposes that 
had been seen in an English town parish in modern 
times.” There were outside works also—one at 
Ealing for female prisoners completing their term 
of punishment, and another at Spelthorpe, a Sana- 
torium for Inebriates, both under West’s care and 
constant ministrations. 

During the year that witnessed this great growth, 
successive conflicts were agitating the Church, and 
West was always in the thick of the fray, not 
aggressively, but as defending what he believed to 
be true, and ever ready, whenever an attack came, 
or was threatened, to support those who were suf- 
fering, though not necessarily agreeing with them. 
His state of mind, and view of things, and his 
relation to the different schools of thought around 
him, is not unfairly expressed by one of the cor- 
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respondents to the West London Express of April 
27,1878. “Though not identifying himself with 
the Ritualists, (so called,) Mr. West insisted on the 
cardinal points of the school to which he belonged. 
The daily Eucharist, lights, vestments, and the 
Eastward position, for these things he would con- 
tend, as he has publicly declared, to the utmost. 
His congregation is by no means a rich one, but it 
is an earnest and united one, and the personal in- 
fluence of Mr. West is unbounded. If money be 
needed for school or church, he has but to ask 
and he gets it. Heis unmistakably earnest and 
practical. Inflexible in his adherence to doctrine, 
yet he never preaches against those who differ 
from him. His grand aim is to build up the 
spiritual life of his hearers, and he strongly depre- 
cates anything that savours of lack of charity, 
His manners combine the gentleness which arises 
from forgetfulness of self, and consideration for 
others, with the suavity and polish of high breed- 
ing and culture. With the poor indeed ‘ Muster 
West’ is a prime favourite. At the various enter- 
tainments given at Christmas-tide and the Festival 
of the Patron Saint, he enters like a boy into the 
fun, and makes capital little speeches that raise 
roars of laughter. He is not indeed often seen in 
the drawing-rooms of his wealthy parishioners, and 
his private life is simple to austerity. At the 
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same time he is free from the common, and, we 
might say, vulgar error of attributing to poverty 
all the virtues, to wealth all the vices. He holds 
and teaches that rich and poor alike have their 
special sins and temptations. With regard to the 
polity of the Church, Dr. West is opposed to dis- 
establishment rather on the point of present ex- 
pediency:than of principle, but he steadily resents 
State interference in spiritual matters, and at the 
time when Mr. Tooth was first threatened with 
persecution, he publicly declared, that if proceed- 
ings were taken against himself, he would ignore 
them, and, if suspended, he would minister until 
dragged from the Altar. Both to Mr. Tooth and 
Mr. Pelham Dale he gave his earnest support,— 
the former frequently occupied the pulpit of 
S. Mary Magdalene’s during his suspension.” 

How S. Mary Magdalene’s services appeared to 
outsiders has been shown. It may be well to say how 
the Vicar himself appeared to fellow-workers and 
sympathizers. William Scott, now Vicar of Cowley, 
was present at S. Mary Magdalene’s, on Good 
Friday, 1878, at the 5 o’clock Service for Children, 
and he thus describes it :—“ The church was almost 
filled with children and teachers. There must have 
been about 4,000. All the older people were at 
the bottom of the church, and there were not a 
few elders who were always drawn to that Good 
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Friday Service. Before the Service began, Mr. 
West was moving about in the midst of this crowd. 
It was the first time I had ever seen him in his 
church. He went up and down to see every place 
filled, directing teachers and children with his 
quick observant eye, and a kind, encouraging smile 
for every one, going about with a reverence that 
seemed to make his directions help, and not hinder, 
the devotions of the people. Punctually with the 
last stroke of five o’clock, the Service began. It 
was just the ‘story of the Cross, the LoRp’s 
Prayer, a collect, a hymn, and an address from the 
Vicar, simple, earnest, pointed, affectionate, the 
children listening in stillness to every word. I 
should think it must have lingered in the minds of 
most hearers, as it did in mine. The kind face, 
the strong vigorous frame, the clear quiet musical 
voice, and the short lesson which was in substance 
this—‘ Our LORD died for you to-day, keep the day 
holy, keep it thoughtfully, reverently, in remem- 
brance of His love as long as you live.’” 

Scott became West’s Curate the following year, 
and continued to work with him till Christmas, 
1884. Healso speaks of his Vicar as he became 
known to him on further experience,—“ He was 
very strict about silence and discipline in the vestry 
and in the church. He would correct any careless 
attitude or tone of voice in the church. He would 
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kindly but firmly repress any tendency to chatter- 
ing in the vestry, and all this outward care had its 
effect. But it would have been of no real value 
apart from his own devotion, which overlay it. 
He read Holy Scripture with a clearness, and 
what I can best express by calling it a self-repres- 
sion, which was very striking. I can recall now 
the manner in which he would read Isaiah or 
S. John. He celebrated the Holy Mysteries with 
his clear and beautiful voice in a way that brought 
quiet and awe into the heart of every worshipper. 
He was impatient of the least unrestrained move- 
ment at such times, and surely because he was so 
intensely realizing the grandeur of the act in which 
he was himself sharing, it pained him that any 
one should forget it. And yet to me his reverence 
was always most striking when he knelt down. 
His powerful active frame was at once as still as a 
statue, and the usual almost impetuous activity 
of the man made the change the more impressive 
by its strong contrast with his ordinary manner, 
his eyebrows were tightly knit, and his eyes rigidly 
closed, with a concentration which made me in- 
stinctively remember the words of authority, ‘ Thou, 
when thou prayest, shut to the door.” It was in- 
deed, as if the world and its cares were left behind, 
while he was himself alone with ‘his FATHER 
Who seeth in secret,’ and secretly reinforced the 
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Man as He went up into the mountain to pray; 
and this was doubtless the strength of the prac-’ 
tical resourceful life which helped so many. The 
example of the Vicar seemed to penetrate the 
whole building, and S. Mary Magdalene’s certainly 
had a reverent congregation ; and surely it was 
greatly due to the example of the reverent Parish 
Priest.” 

West’s energies were inexhaustible, specially dur- 
ing the years which were marked by continual strug- 
gles in various directions, touching what he rightly 
deemed the Church’s essential principles. While 
all his parochial plans and ministrations were in 
full force, West, as already observed, was taking a 
prominent part in the operations of the S. P.C. K. 
and S.P.G. He was also an active member of the 
E. C. U. and the Church Penitentiary Association ; 
constant in his attendance at these societies, speak- 
ing and often taking a leading part. He was, 
moreover, a prolific writer, chiefly in the Guardian ; 
his name constantly appearing among the corres- 
pondents on the various questions that were stirring 
the minds of churchmen. His private letters, as 
has been stated, though frequent, were brief. But 
his public letters were full of matter, and must 
have told at the time, from their extreme hearti- 
ness, their simple truth, and honesty of purpose— 
his inner mind and characteristic qualities coming 
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out with unrestrained, straightforward directness. 
His position at the time can hardly be understood, 
without some allusion to these outpourings of his 
thoughts. One or two extracts from these letters 
will show the line he took, and the spirit which he 
displayed. 

Thus, in 1865, when there was fear of Parliament 
being led to take some action affecting the rubrics 
of the Prayer Book, he writes: ‘There is a vast 
difference between ‘ devotion’ to the English Church 
and devotion to the Establishment ; and so serious, 
it appears to me, would be the violation of the 
compact between the Church and State, if any Act 
of Parliament were passed without the sanction of 
Convocation, that many earnest and devoted clergy 
would be placed in a most painful dilemma as to 
what course they should follow. By all means 
‘let us, by GOD’s grace, make a fitm stand, set our 
faces, if need be, like a flint, show no sign of shame 
at our position. But I entirely dissent from Mr. 
’s dictum, ‘we need not cry out till we are 
hurt. That is exactly what we must do. ._What 
is the good of crying out after we are hurt? Let 
us cry out with such an unmistakeable cry, that 
Parliament will not dare to hurt us. I, for one, 
will not recognize any unconstitutional legislation. 
Hitherto I have not (for some reasons that seem 
good to me) worn the Eucharistic vestments. 
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What I shall do, if an Act of Parliament be passed 
(without the assent of Convocation) forbidding 
them, I am not quite sure, but shall probably begin 
then to assert my rights, and to repudiate Par- 
liament.” 

In 1866, when there was a question of counter 
persecutions, on the principle of retaliating the 
attacks rife against some of our leading Church- 
men, after reasoning upon the proposal, he adds: 
“It is questionable whether the cause of Him 
‘Who, when He was reviled, reviled not again ; 
Who, when He suffered, threatened not,’ would be 
really advanced by this civil and religious war ; 
and that before the unbelievers—whether it would 
not be more faithful. to bear persecution for the 
truth’s sake, and to leave our persecutors to stand 
or fall to their own Master, than to run the risk of 
devouring one another, even though for a time 
victory must be ours.” He would fight to the 
death, but would not “return evil for evil.” 

These letters were always struck off with all his 
warmth of temperament, as occasioned by one or 
other of the burning questions of the day. It is 
hardly possible to say what his final thought would 
have been on Disestablishment, if it had in his 
time become a practical question. But when his 
friend, Archdeacon Denison, in 1869, awakened 
considerable opposition—by his pamphlet de- 
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nouncing the position of the Bishops in the House 
of Lords—a change unavoidably involving the dis- 
establishment of the Church, West at once hastened 
to the rescue. “ Will you allow me to say that I 
_ rejoice that Archdeacon Denison has come back 
to his old question, ‘Why should the Bishops con- 
tinue to sit in the House of Lords? and also allow 
me to ask him to reprint his pamphlet.” West 
closes his letter, saying, ‘‘ By all means let us have 
no Bishops in the House of Lords, no Peers, no 
mitred carriages traversing the streets, no houses 
in London, no sitting on Royal Commissions; but 
let the Bishops be trebled, let them be properly 
appointed, and stay in their dioceses, doing their 
work at home, and then the Church will spread 
over the length and breadth of the world. ‘The 
world laughs and the Church mourns,’ says the 
Archdeacon, and so say I, and so feel I. Soon we 
trust statecraft, expediency, and Erastianism shall 
be driven away, and then we may hope that our 
sorrow shall be turned into joy.” What West, in 
his enthusiastic sympathy with his friend, represents 
as to the outward forms of Episcopal life, is cer- 
tainly overcharged—at least it describes a state of 
things, which, if it had existed before had by this 
time quite passed away. 

In 1868 the Ritual Commission, having issued 
its second report, characterized by a considerable 
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division of opinion, West was ready with a very 
strong remonstrance. He writes as follows :— 
“Many people have for some time been looking 
forward with anxiety to the second Report of the 
Ritual Commission. Some (in common with my- 
self) have been regretting that so much time has 
been spent by so many noble-minded men and 
dignitaries, in making a report which would have 
so very little (if any) weight in deciding the knotty 
points under discussion. How is it possible that 
the Report could have much weight, even if it were 
unanimous? Why should the individual opinions 
of any twenty-nine persons, selected not for any 
special qualifications for the office (with the ex- 
ception of some few, most of whom have dissented 
from the second report,) but at the mere will of the 
Prime Minister, have any weight with the whole 
Church? .... For we must bear in mind that the 
Bishops do not sit ex officio, but simply as indi- 
viduals ; and the questions asked by some of them 
~ show how unskilled they are in the whole question 
.... But, for the Report itself, is it creditable that 
Bishops and Statesmen should recommend that 
the usage of the Church is to be confined to the 
period of 300 years? Do they for one minute 
suppose that we shall submit to have one of the 
most Erastian, State-serving lethargies and deadest 
periods of the Church’s history, made the sole rule 
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of the everlasting, Catholic Church of CHRIST? .. . 
We will stand by the laws of our Church, as put 
forth in our formularies, and if we are found wrong 
by that test, we will abide ; but we will have no 
altering of our Prayer Book by a side wind, no 
enforced uniformity to please a Puritan outcry, no 
surrender of our rights and liberties, to suit a 
popular demand of ‘ Christianos ad Leones.’ Listen 
to the warning of the farewell speech of the Bishop 
of Tennessee, at the S.P.G. meeting, the week before 
last, the Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair, 
(not reported in the Zzmes—a good specimen of 
the unfair spirit of the age) : ‘You have too much 
State-craft here in England, and too little Church- 
craft. When you have wiped off the stain of the 
Colenso scandal, then it will be time enough to 
have Ritual Commissions on chasubles, copes, &c.’ 
.. . ‘Oh, that mine enemy would write a book,’ 
said Job. Truly they who consider us amongst 
the Church’s ‘ worst enemies,’ have written a Report, 
which, on the very face of it, seals its own doom. 
At the same time we must not relax our watch, 
nor be too secure, nor must we rely too much on 
the justice of our cause in men’s eyes, when strong 
prejudice prevails. Let us one and all rally round 
our Prayer Book, and say it shall not be tampered 
with, and a spirit will be roused throughout the 
country which will not easily be quenched.” 
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West had a very special interest in all the S. 
Alban’s troubles. He went and preached there 
when things seemed to be at their worst, and said 
once on leaving, “I will come again, if I can be of 
any use.” 

It must not, however, be thought that West’s 
keen interest in the conflicts that were besetting 
the Church’s life during these anxious years, arose 
from any mere political views, or that he was a 
party man in the narrow sense of the term. A 
friend records how he once said to him, “I have 
wept all my tears away over the troubles of the 
Church.” Latterly he used to say that “things 
were made so very easy for us now, that he did not 
think we should ever realize the intense anxieties 
of years ago.” 

His anxieties and thanksgivings were often ex- 
pressed in private intercourse with his friends. .. . 
For instance, during the crisis of the “Lincoln 
judgment,” he wrote: “One line to thank you for 
yours, and to say how sorry I am to hear you are 
so poorly, and also to rejoice with you in the Judg- 
ment. Life bears to me a different hue now.” 
And to another he wrote—he was ill and suffering 
at the time—‘ The Lincoln case gives me such 
intense joy and thankfulness. It ought to make 
me well, so far beyond what we dared hope.” 

West had, no doubt, a strong vein of combative- 
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ness, and at the great gatherings on his Patronal 
Festivals, if men’s feelings had been roused by any 
of the burning questions of the day, he would 
launch out in strong sayings, and delighted in 
getting others to expatiate on the questions at 
issue, without much deference to the authorities, 
and the public press was ready enough to accen- 
tuate what was said; so that these gatherings, with 
their outspoken expressions, became something 
like public demonstrations, much noted at the time. 
But there was always such a radiant, genial warmth 
overruling all that took place, that these excited 
outflows of spirit only seemed to bind friends more 
closely together in enthusiastic fellowship. 

Yet while West was thus unrestrained in public, 
and showed such chivalry in repeated conflicts, 
coming forward at once to support any brother 
Priest, he could be sharp in criticizing Ritual ad- 
vances foreign to his own mind, and would be 
ready to show his displeasure at the least deviation 
from his own standard. Hecould be absolute with 
younger men working under him, though their 
love and respect for him overruled their desires, 
and kept up the mutual fellowship and harmony 
of earnest work. West was always simple in his 
view of things, his mind rested on their main prin- 
ciples and issues, though in the ritual development 
which at the time was advancing around him, he 
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hardly estimated aright the real value of details, 
as they symbolically affected the Divine Service. 
He kept on his own steadfast way, not a little 
trying to many in his firm resistance at times to 
their eager anticipations. 

All the while a great influence was being exer- 
cised among the masses, forming West’s special 
charge. He had at the beginning of his work 
given, as a rule, as much as five hours a day to 
visiting. With the various responsibilities grow- 
ing around one in the position of an Incumbent, to 
whom all external details of management neces- 
sarily come, with all that is involved in organiza- 
tion and superintendence, it could not have been 
possible to keep any special rule. But a few 
details may convey some idea of the results of 
West’s home work, and how he appeared in his 
daily life in the midst of his people. Many re- 
cords of this aspect of his life have been kept, of 
which a few instances may here be given. 

“The wife of a small tradesman in the parish 
tells how a rather rough looking man came into 
their shop one day, asking them to find a board 
on which to fix the model of a ship he had with 
him, and which he said he had made himself for 
the best friend he had on earth. They asked who 
that was, and he replied, ‘The Vicar,’ and a little 
questioning elucidated the following story,—how 
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he had been reeling intoxicated in the street, fol- 
lowed by a crowd of jeering boys, when Mr. West 
had come and dispersed them, and taking the 
man’s arm led him into his own house, giving him 
strong tea, and letting him sit quietly after drinking 
it, until sufficiently sobered to say where he lived, 
and then conducted him home. On parting from 
him at the door the Vicar said, ‘I won’t say any- 
thing to you to-night, but shall come and see you 
to-morrow, only will you promise me one thing, 
not to leave the house again before I come?’ The 
man gave the required promise, and the next day 
the Vicar came and had a long talk with him, and 
how he had tried ever since to keep sober. What 
seemed to have struck the man most was the 
gentle consideration shown him,—‘a gentleman 
like him to take my arm, and take me into his 
own house when I was in that state, never to say 
one harsh word, only to talk so kindly after, 
about the sin of drunkenness, and how it grieved 
GoD.” . 

One says, “It used to be quite a work of time, 
walking with the Vicar down one of the poorer 
streets of the parish, as he would stop or cross the 
road almost every minute, either to remonstrate 
with some child who was in mischief, or to greet 
some one whose face he had recognized. He had 
a very good memory for faces, even where he did 
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not know the individual personally. I once heard 
him say how, one night before returning home late 
from some meeting, he had come across.two men 
fighting in the street, and he stopped them, and 
addressing one, said, ‘Come, I am sure you are 
one of my parishioners,” The man admitted it, 
and the Vicar asked, ‘Won’t your missus be very 
cross with you for coming home in that state?’ 
He acknowledged that was likely. So, said Mr. 
West, ‘I had to go home with him just to pacify 
the wife, and I think I succeeded.’ ” 

“What struck me forcibly about the Vicar,” says 
another, “was the readiness with which he instantly 
came forward to help any one whom he saw ina 
difficulty, of however trivial a character, e.g., when 
hurrying to the Metropolitan Station to catch a 
train, he would be brought up short by the sight 
of a man working on the road who had got some- 
thing in his eye—Mr. West would at once stop 
and go to him, working patiently at the eye for 
several minutes until able to remove the offending 
substance. And I have seen him standing in the 
road, surrounded by a group of ragged children, 
quite absorbed in mending their pop-gun, or some 
such toy, and have heard him say, ‘ There, now I 
think it will work rightly, if you are careful how 
you pull the string.” 

Even the sight of an animal in distress, such as 
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an overloaded or overdriven horse, would at once 
bring the Vicar to its assistance. “TI well remem- 
ber,” said a young man, “when we were little 
chaps, how we had one day caught a butterfly, 
and the Vicar saw us from his window, and came 
down and gave us three pence to let it go again.” 
He always hastened to deliver any small creature, 
birds or mice, which boys might have captured, 
and I once heard him excuse himself for being a 
few minutes late for luncheon at a friend’s house, 
by saying, “When I came out of my house, there 
were some boys who all ran away when they saw 
me—so I was sure they had been up to some mis- 
chief, and going to see what they were about, I 
found a poor little kitten all wet ; of course I had 
to carry it in to Miss Shepherd (his housekeeper) 
to be comforted.” 

There was felt to be peculiar tenderness in 
West’s dealing with sorrow of any kind, and various 
stories are related of incidents which told widely. 
“The Vicar heard that our little one had been run 
over last night and taken to the Hospital, and he 
came round and sat with my wife for nearly an 
hour the next afternoon trying to comfort her,” 
said a cabman one day. And it was thought 
much of, that when his priestly ministrations had 
been needed and were ended, he would sit by the 
bedside soothing the sufferer; or look in again 
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the last thing at night, bringing fruit or other 
delicacy, and say a few prayers.” 

One remembers seeing West “pushing with all 
his strength at the back of a cart, too heavily laden, 
as it seemed to him, for the horse to pull up the 
hill at the side of his house, then turning to some 
idlers looking on, and calling them to help, with 
‘Now then, a strong pull, and a long pull, and a 
pull altogether, and they joining in, half ashamed 
at having not helped before.” 

There was one man in the parish, a very rough 
insolent-tempered fellow, a terror to most of his 
neighbours, who scoffed at religion, and at the 
clergy, yet he would speak respectfully of the 
Vicar, saying, he believed in zm, Some years 
after, when the same man had left the parish, and 
lay dying in a hospital on the other side of London, 
he sullenly refused the ministration of the Chap- 
lain,—but on being asked if there was any Priest 
he would be willing to see, he said, “ Yes, he didn’t 
mind Mr. West, if 4e liked to come.” Ill though 
the Vicar was at the time, on hearing this he at 
once went off to see him. 

West is said to have had unusual powers of 
observation. The wife of one of the officials about 
the church, when worried about her husband, was 
heard to say, “I wish the Vicar were at home, he 
wouldn’t need any one to tell him, he would see 
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there was something wrong with —— by his face, 
and would ask him about it. Why, he was pass- 
ing me one day in the street, when I was feeling a 
bit worried, and I never spoke to him, but he 
came across to me, and says, ‘ Mrs. what’s the 





matter with you?” 

He had a Bible Class for his poorer parishioners 
every Monday evening, which seems to have been 
very popular, and must have kept up his familiar 
intercourse with working men. He always sought 
to cultivate kindest relationship with the workmen 
within his‘ reach. Any one who has happened to 
be with him at the Great Western Railway Sta- 
tion, must have observed his familiarity with the 
servants. One parish treat that he considered 
peculiarly his own, was a meat tea given to the 
scavengers and road men, twice a year. He used 
to say they were a class nobody considered, and 
he always personally presided at their entertain- 
ment, carving for, and waiting upon, them bimset, 
and seeming to know them all. 

It is a touching token of the influence which 
must have spread around him, that once having 
hired a chance cab, and being about to pay the 
cabman, the man refused to take it, saying, “Oh, 
no, sir, I could not take a fee from you.” Yet it 
was not West’s custom to hire cabs whenever an 
omnibus could take him where he had to go. 
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He had a very special scruple as to using any 
public conveyance on a Sunday. A young man’ 
whom he had invited to walk with him, one Sunday 
afternoon, on his way to see a sick friend on the 
other side of the Park, relates how, “soon after 
starting, an omnibus passed them, and the Vicar, 
who had just come from taking the catechizing, 
and seemed very tired, said, ‘It would have taken 
me such a long way for twopence, if it had not 
been Sunday. He walked on and home again for 
the 7 o’clock Evensong, when he had to preach.” 

Of ;household servants West was specially re- 
gardful. An intimate friend says: “He never lost 
an opportunity of saying a little word to any he 
came across, or give a book, and always insisted 
on giving the coachman and footman, on the box 
of the carriage, a cup of tea. The very day before 
he went to Bournemouth, the last sad journey, 
when he could scarcely speak, he said, “Don’t 
forget to give —— (the coachman) his tea.”! 

1 His support of the ‘‘ Total Abstinence” cause was evidently 
connected with his ‘‘ efforts to influence the working men around 
him.” : Writing to the Zimes, Oct. 15, 1891, he says: “‘I have 
been a teetotaller for fifteen years, but I am not ‘rabid,’ but to- 
lerant to others, and consider that they have as much right to their 
own mode of action as I have to mine. I always express my con- 
viction that we have no Scriptural law on our side, and consider 
that the old saying, 2 non necessarits Libertas, should be our motto ; 


but, on other grounds, I consider total abstinence most desirable. 
By my experience, I feel alcohol is absolutely unnecessary for 
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Servants would say, “I could tell Mr. West any- 
thing.” 

Much of West’s influence arose from his dealing 
with children. “At first,” says one of the assistant 
workers, “there was but one schoolroom under the 
little church. I remember how he would look in 
to see how we were getting on, and encourage 
pupils and teachers by kindly words and smiles, 
and a nod of approbation was given to the children 


people in good health ; therefore, if not necessary, the following 
unalloyed advantages ensue :— 

“¢r. Great saving of expense, and thus leaving a much larger 
margin of money for better purposes. 

‘*2. Example, especially when, as in my own case, the abstainer 
is a Parish Priest, living amongst thousands of his poorer brethren, 
to whom bare logic, such as ‘I can drink moderately, so I may do 
it; you can’t do so, so you should not do it,’ conveys no con- 
viction. But practice, which enables me to say, ‘I can do without 
it, why can’t you?’ brings the matter home to the hearts. of the 
hearers. 

‘¢3, The indirect intercourse which the clergy get with the working 
men, on the common ground of total abstinence, independently of 
religious creed. Surely the question is one for all earnest people 
to weigh well, and not to ‘scorn.’ When we see, as the clergy do, 
all round us, such troubles and widespread evil, and heart-breaking 
results, ruin of health, lives, and souls, arising from the excessive 
use of alcohol, it is at least some consolation amidst our many 
difficulties and failures, in grappling with vice, that against one 
form of it, at least, we ‘ did what we could,’ by setting an example 
of abstinence.” 

These are extracts from a letter which Dr. Bird, of Brighton, 
reprinted in 1893, together with the important testimony of the late 
Sir Wm. Gull, in a pamphlet, entitled ‘“‘ Action of Alcohol on the 
Human Body.” 
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who looked clean and neat. The Sunday school 
was his chief interest. On the previous Friday 
evening he held a class for the teachers. It was 
always his custom to come into the school on Sun- 
day afternoons, before the time for us to take them 
into church, and there was always a kind word or 
smile, as the teachers with their classes passed 
him ; and sometimes, if he happened to be absent, 
there would come tears in the children’s eyes: ‘O, 
teacher, our Vicar has not come.’ 

“Our summer school treat was looked forward 
to by all as a joyous pic-nic, at first by barges to 
Harrow fields; then, as growing numbers made 
that mode of conveyance dangerous, by train, and 
the Great Western Station was a gay scene indeed 
when all assembled, and we started amid such an 
amount of cheering, and ‘three cheers for Mr. West.’ 
Latterly he only joined the party later in the day, 
or not at all, and the spirit of the day was gone. 
He had always joined in all the games, and the 
children used to crowd around him.” 

Strangers who went to S. Mary Magdalene’s 
were struck with the reverence that prevailed. 
Reverence seemed a primary essential with West. 
Everything was to be devout and real. There 
were cards which used to hang in the porch, ex- 
pressing his desire, that “there should be no out- 
ward demonstrations exceeding the feelings of the 

a 
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heart.” Moving chairs, coughing, &c., distressed 
him. The effect is said to have been a great 
stillness. One day, during the High Celebration, he 
saw some lady, a stranger, prostrating herself, with 
her head almost on the floor, in the front row, no 
chair before her. West got up from his stall, came 
down, quietly raised the lady, and placed a chair in 
front of her, saying afterwards, “‘ Poor thing, she 
might have hada fit.” His own quiet simple devotion 
and absorbed manner influenced many, especially 
during the later sad days, when he would only 
come to the church for the Celebration. He used 
then to kneel in a stall close to the Altar, and his 
calm pale face and attitude seemed a lesson of 
faith and submission. He only said one day, “ He 
longed to sing.” 

Reverence and reality were indeed the leading 
thoughts that possessed West’s mind in the order- 
ing of his Services. He steadily sustained what 
he believed to be the essential features of Ritualism. 
But “ceremonial was not,” as Mr. Hutchings ob- 
serves, “to him of the importance that so many 
feel. My opinion is, that his sense of the value of 
ceremonial lessened, rather than increased, as years 
advanced. In fact, he said to me, not long before 
he died, ‘Don’t you think, as we grow older, we 
care less about Ritual? I ought to add that he 
was referring to certain Ritual developments, not 
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to the due observance of the Ornaments Rubric. 
He was one of the older Oxford school, and ad- 
vances beyond what was considered to. be the full 
Anglo-Catholic standard twenty years ago he could 
not personally sympathize with, though ever ready 
to appreciate advanced Ritual in other persons, 
specially if associated with real earnest work. He 
clung always to his idea of what was true to English 
habits of mind and belief.” 

It is not possible to allude to the Services at 
S. Mary Magdalene’s, without mention of one ele- 
ment which for so many years gave to them a 
peculiar charm—West’s beautiful tenor voice, which 
was felt to be so rich, so clear, so uplifting. It 
was feared that his ceaseless exertion in keeping 
up his choir, must have strained his vocal powers. 

The house in Delamere Terrace had a character 
peculiarly its own—a scene of simplest, kindliest 
hospitality, resembling not a little a religious house. 
In times of special gatherings it became a centre 
where fellow-workers and sympathizers in Church 
interests met continually, as “brethren that dwell 
together in unity.” It seemed to the author to be 
on the parochial side what Cuddesdon Palace, in 
Bishop Wilberforce’s time, was on the Episcopal 
side, when, as at Christmastide, the Bishop kept 
almost open house. On the great Patronal Festivals 
at S. Mary Magdalene’s, friends were collected 
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from far and near. William Cleaver, one of West’s 
earliest and most valued fellow-workers, says of him, 
“He was never happier than at these gatherings 
of outside guests and parishioners, and he loved to 
introduce heroes of the Church, like Bishop Gray, 
to some of his own flock, whom he was always 
keen to interest in the frequent crises and conflicts 
of the Church.” There too at his Vicarage-house, 
every Sunday the breakfast-table was laid for as 
many as it would hold,—the more delicate, or those 
who lived far off, being always expected. First 
they assembled in the Oratory for the Thanksgiv- 
ing Office after Holy Communion, and then fol- 
lowed the pleasant greetings, and the genial talk 
on subjects of the day, while through all the spirit 
of the host prevailed—the gentle judgment per- 
haps of those from whom he differed, or the loving 
jest, or the kindly warning. Then also his friends 
never failed to find a welcome any day at any time, 
and one was sure to meet some well-known worker 
from a distance, perhaps a Bishop or Priest from 
the Colonies or from America. 

It arose from his strong social instincts that he 
sought eagerly to draw together all who in any 
way depended on him. “I remember once,” says 
one who looked to him for guidance, “ when abroad, 
seeing a lady and gentleman who had lately be- 
come members of our congregation, and not know- 
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ing them personally, we mutually recognized one 
another, and passed on. When I told Mr. West 
of this meeting, he said, ‘Well, what did you say ?’ 
I answered that, not knowing each other, we had 
passed. ‘O,’ he said, ‘you should have shaken 
hands with them.’ It was with the same object in 
view, when we were absent, he always used to 
write and ask when we were coming home, mean- 
ing ‘to the church’ His anxiety as to any 
change in the Church Services was from knowing 
how to many when abroad, what a comfort it was 
that ‘in spirit they could worship with us,’ It 
was an intense craving for loving fellowship, and 
a desire to communicate what he possessed.” 

The author of this narrative recalls an act of 
consideration for himself, which filled him with 
surprise at the unusual extent of kindliest care. 
“T had been detained in London till late, and the 
carelessness of a cabdriver cost me the loss of the 
last train home. Having no appliances for the 
night, and making sure of a welcome at Delamere 
Terrace, I walked up from the Station. Finding 
the house closed and all perfectly still, unwilling 
to ring the bell and arouse the servant, I threw 
dust on what I knew to be the window of his 
sitting-room. But all being in vain, I beat a re- 
treat to find a night’s lodging, luggageless, at an 
hotel. West afterwards heard of this maladven- 
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ture, and at once had a bell hung to ring in his 
own bedroom, calling it ‘Carter’s bell, —thoughtful 
of his friend, and of his servant, unsparing of 
himself.” 

One subject on which West’s strength of dis- 
pleasure would arise, was as to anything tending 
Romewards. “They are not true,” he would say. 
“Tt was entirely owing to him,” one writes, “that 
one of our family did not become a Roman. It was 
at the time Mr. Yard ‘went over,’ a great shock to 
many. He used to reason with her, and persuaded 
her to give up her Roman Catholic books, and 
exchange them for the ‘Churchman’s Guide,’ and 
others. How firm he always was about this! He 
was so seriously displeased once, because she went 
to a Service in a Roman Catholic church in Eng- 
land. She said afterwards, ‘I think he as for- 
given me now, but I never saw Mr. West so really 
angry. His displeasure never lasted long, his for- 
giveness was so full and entire. Happening to 
hear that one who attended S. Mary Magdalene’s, 
and a worker in the parish, was sometimes seen in 
a Roman Catholic church, he dismissed her.” Any 
defection was a very real sorrow. When George 
Yard, with whom he had been affectionately allied, 
joined the Church of Rome, he wrote to tell his 
sister, and ended his letter, saying, “my head aches 
with crying.” 
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West was very staunch to the old Tractarian 
lines. One of his friends writes: “Only lately I 
read over a letter from him, acknowledging a pre- 
sent of the Catechism from Dr. Pusey’s writings 
(then a new work,) and which he wrote, ‘looks 
delightful ; and he continued, ‘ I have read T. T. C.’s 
Introduction, and the compiler’s Preface. The 
Oxford movement seems to have an undying power, 
bursting out in all sorts of unexpected places.’ The 
same letter speaks (with that sympathy we who 
best knew him felt, so Christlike,) of ‘the sorrows 
and trials some were called upon to bear, and he 
continued, ‘ how thankful ze should be to be spared 
such things for our dearest and our best.’” 

It is of course only in a general way that one 
can speak of West’s special spiritual care for indi- 
vidual souls. It was moreover the spirit as well as 
the thought, the whole tone, as well as, or even 
more than, the counsel, that told,—as one, whom 
he thus greatly aided, says, “He first taught me 
about the love of GOD. It was quite a revelation 
to me, and I learnt it more from what he was him- 
self, and from the way in which he treated me, 
than from what he said. His tenderness made me 
believe it.” It was the remarkable combination of 
strength and tenderness, of firmness and sympathy, 
that gave out an influence for good, affecting many 
minds. And there must have been a deep-seated 
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love of souls animating his spiritual care of those 
who trusted to him for such help. For it is said 
by one who seems to have been admitted into 
very intimate communication with him, that “every 
day at his morning prayers he remembered each 
of his spiritual children by name ; any one in special 
trouble, or sickness, was thought of again at night. 
This was continued up to the very end of his life.” 
The same witness speaks of him as being “most 
particular” about his own prayers and offices, and 
that he allowed nothing to interfere with this duty. 
He never allowed his failing health to be an ex- 
cuse, and after he was too weak to say Mattins 
and Evensong for himself, he had them said for 
him every day.” His intercessions must have oc- 
cupied a large share of this private devotion. 
Montague Villiers once publicly stated what he 
had learnt of his dear friend’s inner life, that “he 
spent daily three quarters of an hour over his in- 
tercessions, and had done so for years.” 

Something may be said, though it can only be 
with much reserve, of his methods of dealing with 
those under his immediate guidance. One may 
not enter into details. But the general particulars 
of his method in an individual case may suffice to 
illustrate the line and principles of such teaching. 
Of the case selected West knew the home circum- 
stances, and was at times a visitor atthe home. A 
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few incidents of their intercourse may be given 
without venturing too far into personal details. 
“The first instruction on meditation. Mr. West 
gave me, was to take our LORD’S going up to Jeru- 
salem, ‘ He steadfastly set His Face, —I began the 
practice regularly then. He also gave me leave to 
communicate every week, when there was an early 
celebration. It was his rule always to walk to and 
from celebration without talking. I confided to 
him my desire for confession, but he thought I must 
wait because of my father. It was the one thing 
my father set his face against. Later on I wrote 
to Mr. West on the question of my confession, and 
afterwards called on him to talk it over. But he 
scrupled as to my acting independently. The fol- 
lowing year he was at our house early in Lent, and 
then made an opportunity in the drawing-room 
to ask when I was coming to see him. The diffi- 
culty to find an excuse for going was great, but in 
Passion week he unexpectedly asked me and my 
youngest sister to come to hear Canon (now Bishop) 
King, and to lunch with him, and then I made my 
first confession. The following Lent he managed 
for me in the same way; and after my father’s 
death I saw him much oftener. It struck me how - 
he always yielded most lovingly to what I felt was 
Gop’s guidance. He would make use of any spare 
five or ten minutes to give me a little advice. 
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Once he asked whether my youngest sister and I 
ever talked together on religious subjects, and 
quoted, ‘They that feared the LORD, spake often 
one with another” Another time he spoke of our 
Lorp’s three characteristics—Love, Humility, Mor- 
tification; how they must be ours too. Another 
time speaking of temptation, he quoted, ‘ Rejoice 
not against me, O mine enemy, when I fall, I shall 
arise. He spoke of how we should regard this life 
as a short training for the next,—how we must not 
think of GOD as a hard taskmaster, Who would be 
hard on us for failing, but as a loving FATHER 
Who rather looks to see if we are trying, and ready 
to overlook stumbles. Before my first Commu- 
nion, the evening before, I received this letter from 
him. In it he refers to my Confirmation. 

“*T was very glad to hear from you, and to find 
you liked the little book I sent you. I am indeed 
thankful you had such a happy day (the Confir- 
mation). I trust to-morrow may be as full of true 
joy to you, and that your first Communion may 
be the seal of our LORD’s indwelling Presence within 
you for ever. The first fervour may pass away 
—so while your heart is still warm and grateful, — 
pray that your love may not grow cold, and that 
you may ever remember, that ‘we love Him because 
‘He first loved us, and let that be your motto 
through life, renewed at each Communion, and acted 
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upon in every-day life. It is very nice to think of 
your being ‘ brought to JESUS,’ while still young and 
fresh ; and it is a blessed thing to be allowed to 
give Him our first, our young affections. I hope to 
come and see you some day, and have some talk 
with you.” 

On occasion of an illness he wrote to her. The 
following portions of the letter may be given: “I 
am so sorry, but hope it will be well sooner than 
you expect. But having done all you can then try | 
to rest patiently, knowing it is Gop’s Will, that 
for the same wise purposes for which His own dear 
SON was ‘made perfect through suffering,’ so should 
you share His cup, and by so doing share His sweet 
fellowship. I will not forget you. Do you sit alone? 
and not see the others? Let me hear how you 
are.” And again, a few days afterwards—“ Let pa- 
tience have her perfect work. All these trials come 
from GOD to try our faith and patience ; and if we 
fret we lose the blessing in its fulness, which He 
would give us. Take up the Cross, and the bless- 
ing will be found like the hidden treasure. GOD 
bless you, comfort you, and give you joy of sorrow 
—heaviness for a night, joy in the morning.” 
Then later on—as to fears of losing Communions 
—“Never fear troubling me if I canhelp you. As 
your not having holy Communion so long, was 
not your fault, by all means return again as usual. 
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Try to examine yourself, and to be more careful 
and watchful, and don’t be afraid to take all to 
GoD, and trust and pray earnestly, and regularly, 
and prepare for each Communion carefully. I was 
so sorry to hear how very ill you had been. It is 
a deep call from GoD, take care how you respond 
to it.” 

Then some years afterwards, on her writing to 
him of her wish to be a Sister—a promise having 
been given when her home was broken up not to 
take any important step without first consulting 
him—he writes in reply, “I thank Gop for putting 
into your heart the idea of self-devotion and con- 
secration for His dear sake; and yet such a step 
must not be enterprised nor taken in hand lightly, 
even though it be with the highest motives, for 
Ist, you must give time for thought, meditation, 
prayer, and due advice and consultation. 2ndly, 
you must remember the surroundings now are apt 
to bias your mind too quickly—(she was staying 
as a visitor at the time in a Religious House). 
3rdly, remember that not the outward profession 
but the inner heart, conformed to GOD’S Will, is the 
test, and one zo¢ in a Sisterhood whose life is hid 
with Gop is higher in grace than a Sister who only 
accepts the veil from duty, and loves not the life. 
So, dear, think, and pray over it, and come to see 
me, and talk it over soon—I shall not forget you, 
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may GOD’s HOLY SPIRIT give you a right judg- 
ment in all things, and comfort and guide you.” 

Then after a few weeks on hearing further, he 
says, “By all means go at the time you suggest, 
and may our dear LORD be with you in your going 
out and your coming in. I really do not see any 
reason for your waiting longer.” 

It may be generally said that West’s idea was 
to teach his spiritual children what was right, to be 
always simple and honest, and then for them to 
carry out that teaching in their lives. Specially 
was he careful to press home duties and the doing 
small things well, while all was to be done “for 
the glory of GoD.” His sense of reality affected 
his private guidance equally as the ordering of his 
Church Services. One day he startled one who 
looked to him for guidance, by saying, “‘I hope 
you do not think confession everything? when I 
said, ‘No, certainly ; but had found it so valuable 
that I wondered how any one could do without it.’ 
This seemed to satisfy him.” Hopefulness, and 
desire to encourage simple trust in GOD’S mercy to 
the uttermost, was a marked feature in his line of 
teaching. 

Two letters may be here given in which such 
desire is touchingly shown. The first is to one 
who was anxious as to the state of a soul departed 
that was dear to her. ‘‘I do indeed sympathize 
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with you most deeply, my dearest child, and can 
enter most fully into the depths of your sadness. 
I should say you need not despair, for we cannot 
know what increased struggles and contrition may 
have gone on, and how falls may have come ona 
weak person almost against his will, without ac- 
tually rejecting GOD’S calls. This sin is not like a 
person deliberately planning to go and do wicked 
things, because men may drop into sin without a 
deliberate intention of doing wrong, and they may 
have had intervals of sorrow and confession to 
GOD, efforts which shall all be remembered in the 
infinite love of GOD for a soul; and the smile of 
CHRIST may have passed over his passing mo- 
ments, and the cry for mercy have gone up, and 
been heard. Pray for him, and say continually, 
‘Mercy, mercy.’ You must not yourself give way 
to despondency, and become less useful to CHRIST’S 
children by want of joy and peace and hope. But 
pray and trust, and leave all in His everlasting 
arms. May our dear LORD cheer you with His 
own sweet Presence and sustaining love.” 

The other was written to one who had been 
injured by some one, and her feelings deeply 
wounded. “My dear child,—I am so grieved, not 
only for your sorrow in itself, but also for the 
additional pang caused by your feeling about ——., 
But, my dear child, have you any proof that such 
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was likely or possible? You must always look to 
a higher cause in all things, and recognize a loving 
hand in all that darkens, as well as in all that 
gladdens. ‘Shall there be evil in the city, and 
the LorpD hath not done it? As to our bearing 
malice, think of our 10,000 talents, and our neigh- 
bours’ 100 pence, and rejoice in being able to do 
something to increase the joy of Him Who has 
done all for you, and we should ‘love Him, be- 
cause He first loved us.’ I am so glad that you 
saw ——, and that she looked nice and peaceful, 
and hope you will realize the true source of all 
love, joy, and peace, in loving Him and His re- 
deemed for His sake. Large-hearted love and for- 
giveness overflow all roughnesses, as the sea over- 
flows the sand-heaps. May Gop comfort and 
guide you.” 

It was a striking feature of his ministry, that, as 
a fellow-worker expresses it, “he would go any 
distance, and take any trouble to help and minister 
to his spiritual children, and those who looked to 
him for help, and that long after his painful illness 
set in. He would take journeys, and toil up stairs, 
when the effort evidently cost him real distress.” 
“T remember, one day,” says a friend, “I was in 
London, and he came in, looking so calmly happy, 
and told me he had been sent for to see a poor 
girl dying, the other end of London. She had 
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known something of him, and had sinned, and was 
dying, with no hope, despairing. Her one idea, if 
only she could see him. So her mother ventured 
to let him know; he went and helped her; she 
died in peace. Oh, his look of thankfulness! how 
glad he was they let him know.” 

Some glimpses at least of how West’s holi- 
days were passed, may here be added. It has 
been already said that he found his truest re- 
creation in visits to his friends, who were always 
so glad to receive him,—his vivacity, his social 
gifts, and genuine loving-kindness, making such 
fellowship a true delight. A member of a family 
with whom he would commonly pass at least a 
week of the month he allowed himself, says: ‘“ His 
strong will prevented there being anything weak- 
ening or enervating in his affection. His love for 
his dearest friends could never make him swerve 
one inch from what he made his own rule of life, 
I knew him specially in playtimes of holiday life. 
He always seemed to keep himself in hand. Often, 
when in the midst of a party of friends, in which 
he was the life and centre of attraction, he used to 
say, ‘You must just leave me for a few minutes 
now, and would say quietly to me, ‘I have not 
said my Nones ; and I have memories of strolls 
with him, after hard play at lawn tennis, before 
coming in to dinner, when he would let me join in 
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saying Evensong with him, and also of sweetest 
talks in the evening light. I can see now a gate 
we leant upon, on one of those evening strolls, 
when gazing at the last rays of a beautiful setting 
sun, and, as he waited to see the afterglow in the 
sky, and he was talking of heavenly things, he 
turned to me and said, ‘Do you think, if we are 
together in Paradise, we shall remember the beauti- 
ful things we have loved in this world? For in- 
stance, I wonder if we shall remember this walk 
and talk ?” 

With all this depth of feeling below the surface, 
no one could be more ready for play, especially 
with the young. He was fond of his Yorkshire 
friends. He was often with the Hutchings’ at 
Kirby Misperton, and lawn tennis was the favourite 
game. “He was delighted,’ Mr. Hutchings says, 
“with indoor amusements, and enjoyed a rubber 
of whist, though he would never play if there were 
stakes for money. I can see him now, with the 
table near the fire, on a chilly evening,—watching 
the cards, but saying nothing, until afterwards, when 
he would note a mistake or lapse of memory, on 
his partner or opponent putting down a certain 
card, and then—the merry laugh.” 

The tennis court at Hampton Court would some- 
times be a resource to him for an afternoon en- 
joyment in the midst of his work,—yet he would 
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draw strict lines between what he approved or dis- 
approved. Mr. Hutchings remembers how “he ob- 
jected to clergymen going to the theatre, thought 
it disedifying, and a source of temptation. When 
a dance was proposed for a village festival, and he 
was asked what he thought of it, he turned and 
said in his decided manner, ‘I never could see 
that we are put into parishes to provide the people 
with amusement.’” 

But yet he had a keen sense of natural pleasure, 
and a delight in natural beauty. His friends speak 
of his special love of flowers, and of the spring, and 
of the voice of the cuckoo. One who used to accom- 
pany him on his visits to one of his country Homes, 
speaks of his enjoying quiet intervals in the gar- 
den, after he had seen the inmates and given the 
usual services,—how he would gather flowers, and 
enjoy the scene and the fresh air. 

West’s tenure of S. Mary Magdalene’s extended 
over twenty-eight years, but the last ten years 
were marked by a sad decline of health, not with- 
out suffering, and consequent loss of activity and 
power. During the years to which the previous 
accounts of his work and manifold energies re- 
late, West was in the fulness of his strength. There 
followed a period marked by serious change. It 
was in the remembrance of what he himself wit- 
nessed in earlier days that the Bishop of Nassau 
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writes as follows: “How generous he was to the 
weak, how full of pity to the suffering, how loyal 
to his friends, how fearless in attacking evil, and 
how patient in keeping up the war against it, are 
what, I fear, the world will never know until the 
great final manifestation.” The same spirit lived 
on, unflagging to the end, though the power of 
exercising such gifts declined. 

Before entering upon this later period of his life 
and work, it seems well to show how he appeared 
to a fellow-worker, already quoted, who had closest 
intercourse with him just before the decline of health 
commenced. Mr. Scott remarks, “I should say 
that quite the first thing that struck me was the 
transparent sincerity of the man. He was the same 
true unchanging friend after I had left him for 
several years, as he was when I was working with 
him, and nothing shook his friendship when once 
he allowed you to enter into it. And surely no- 
thing was easier than to find a place in West’s 
large heart. Still he was quick to see and speak 
faithfully of a fault in voice or manner, and he 
would point out a trick, but it was never with 
unkindness, or a tinge of sarcasm, though at the 
same time he never thought of apologizing to you 
for showing you what he thought was a fault. He 
was often impatient if he thought that undue im- 
portance was being given to details of ritual ; it 
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was part of his simple manly hatred of anything 
trifling or unreal in the service of Almighty GoD. 
He was a wise and trusted guide of souls, as I 
have reason to know, from the simple straightfor- 
wardness of his nature. 

“T also felt very much the generosity of his cha- 
racter. Curates are not always a comfort to their 
superiors. Some of my former colleagues will 
remember how we used to discuss things together 
on Monday mornings, when he had a hundred mat- 
ters of importance waiting for him, but he heard, 
and heard us brightly. I remember also how he 
would interfere in a street quarrel, or stop bad lan- 
guage, or bad behaviour, without a thought of any- 
thing but that he was bound to protect the weak 
against others, and against themselves, for their 
Master’s sake. He tried while I was at Paddington 
to befriend several clergy who had lived outside 
the influence which had surrounded his own life; 
brought them occasionally to help in the services 
of the church, but with their shortcomings showed 
them sympathy, and if we ventured to criticize by 
word or sign he would soon make us understand 
his disapproval by a word or a surprised look. I 
remember once being much perplexed about a poor 
little boy who was being prepared for Confirma- 
tion. He was very ignorant, and I felt that I could 
not possibly pass him. He was very distressed, 
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poor little man, and I went to the Vicar about him, 
and shall not forget the answer. ‘Let him be con- 
firmed, if he wants to, and if he will promise to 
come for more instruction.” It was not the word, 
but the sympathy with the disappointed little boy 
which shone so pitifully from his face, that left an 
impression that lasts still. Perhaps I remember 
best the day on which I left Paddington to come 
here. I wanted his blessing on my new work, and 
I could not but ask him to forgive my many fail- 
ures, my unreadiness to do always exactly as he 
wished about the services in Church. I shall never 
forget the way in which he stopped my words, and 
the look of affection, and the earnest blessing which 
followed it. Yet while I was learning these out- 
ward lessons I was always conscious of the deeper, 
greater man behind—the root which bore such 
fruit, because it was being watered within. I saw 
the traces of that when I first set eyes on Mr. West. © 
I saw it more and more when I came to be closely 
associated with him, and I never saw it fail. It 
was his wonderful reverence ; when you are with a 
man much, and in every kind of circumstance, you 
learn what he really is. I have been with him in 
a journey, and often he would agitate his friends by 
the fine run that we had between trains. I have 
seen him in his rooms when he reclined after his 
day’s work was done. I have seen him in the 
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midst of a merry group of intimate friends in the 
country, when he would challenge you to run a race 
with him. I was often at his side in church, yet 
he was always the same.” 

Of West’s active sympathy in the days of his 
strength, the same witness speaks, recalling one 
incident in their companionship, when, having gone 
to several places by train, “as we were getting 
near to Paddington, both of us tired, he looked at 
his watch and said, ‘I have a quarter of an hour 
to spare; it will be time enough to go and see 
Mrs. S. She is very much weaker,—it will help 
her”. He got out promptly at the station, and 
walked briskly on his errand, and an hour later he 
was quietly in his place for Evensong when the 
time came, with his cheery look for us all. It was 
like him, so full of sympathy ; and who can tell 
the power of that cheeriness which knew that all 
was well in the Hand of a merciful and pitiful 
FATHER?” He adds: “ Nothing ever seemed to 
tire him. He was always punctually in his place 
in church in the morning. We used to think that 
he was so strong himself, that he had no sympathy 
with weakness. Perhaps we misjudged even then 
the apparent strength, which in a few years was so 
sadly lost. It declined gradually, but his courage 
was so great, that it was difficult even to the last 
to realize that he could not battle successfully with 
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the hand of death, when it was obviously claiming 
him.” 

West’s cheeriness had a charm, which never 
seemed to fail him. It had its roots in a nature 
full of lovingkindness, and of innocent buoyant 
mirth. “There was in West,’ as Mr. Hutchings 
remarks, “a sense of humour, a marked feature of 
his character, which made him a bright companion. 
This was, of course, more conspicuous in days of 
health ; but even when struggling with disease, it 
would appear on such a serious occasion as a 
Retreat. We were,” he adds, “travelling together, 
towards the meeting, when he mentioned to me a 
Priest, who had given in his name as one of the 
Retreatants. ‘There is one thing, he said, ‘I will 
promise you, he will not be in time. I have never 
known him in time for anything, but he will be sure 
to be there.” The Retreat began, one address had 
been given, but the said Priest’s place was empty. 
After a few hours, in the midst of the silence, the 
door opened, and in walked the good clergyman, 
who had missed a train. West, with compressed 
lips and a subdued playfulness in his eyes, gave me 
a passing look, as much as to say, ‘I told you so, 
late as usual.’” 

During the last few years the sad decline of power 
became evident, even on a passing visit. At times 
it was painful to witness the distressing cough. 
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Yet he was always hopeful, could see no risk, was 
even unwilling to take the care required, or give 
prescribed remedies a fair trial. He would always 
return home from Cannes, where he was ordered 
for the winter, before Holy Week, whatever the 
weather might be. This spring of hope long con- 
tinued. Even towards the end there was the same 
bright buoyancy and playfulness, when on a visit 
to his friends. ‘Only two years before his death, 
when at Kirby Misperton, he had taken with him 
a suit of clothes for lawn tennis, and a game was 
arranged to please him, and when a shower of rain 
. came on, with difficulty he was persuaded to come 
indoors.” On another visit the next year he was 
“much disappointed that a game could not be 
finished, and called out to the children, ‘Mind, I 
shall come next year to finish that game.” He 
did come next year, not long before his death, but 
was too unwell to attempt to play, and said most 
sadly, ‘Oh, I shall never finish that game.” At the 
same time there were great fluctuations in his state. 
A tone of sadness grew on him as his strength 
declined which seemed to deepen his sympathy. 
“T recall,” says one who greatly valued his teach- 
ing, “how in great sorrow he pointed to a picture 
of the Crucifixion, saying, ‘Who for the joy that 
was set before Him endured the Cross, and one 
knew he was entering into one’s grief. ‘No more 
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tears,’ he said, looking at the portrait of a nephew 
he had lost, ‘a dear good boy,’ and both our eyes 
were wet. And to one in trouble he wrote, ‘It ,is 
good for me that I have been in trouble, as our 
dear LORD Himself was.’ Another time, ‘ Look 
up, ye saints of GOD.’ On that last S. Thomas’ 
Day before he died, he spoke to a few gathered in 
the Institute, where a little Service of Benediction 
on the completion of the new C. B. S. Banner was 
held. His text was, ‘His banner over me is Love.’ 
‘Excelsior, he reminded us of then, and it had 
often been his theme.” 


THe CLOSING VEARS. 


Early in November, 1883, West was at Cannes, and 
from thence writes to one of his spiritual children, 
who was ill and depressed : “I do truly sympathize 
with you. I shall not forget you, and when you 
feel lonely, you must think of our dear LORD’s 
words: ‘Ye shall leave Me alone, and yet I am 
not alone, because the FATHER is with Me” He 
will surely comfort you with His own sweet Pre- 
sence, and abiding sense of His sustaining love. 
Won't it be lovely, if, after a time, you begin to 
enjoy life and its callings, and its duties, once more, 
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and learn to glorify our dear LORD by activity, as 
you have tried to do by patience and suffering? I 
shall think so much of you, and GoD bless and 
comfort you, and keep you close to Him, and 
sanctify all the remedies to you in body and 
soul.” 

In another letter, in the December of the same 
year, occurs an allusion to himself. “I am so glad 
you like your doctor. It zs a great trial, but when 
you think of what the results may be from it, it is 
indeed worth trying, and may our dear LORD bless 
the proposed remedy, and turn it to your body’s 
health, and give you grace to use it for Him, and 
give you a grateful, loving heart. Thank you, I 
am so very much better,—cough almost gone, and 
nights comfortable, and able to enjoy people and 
sunshine. I have quite turned the corner, and am 
mending fast. How nice to look forward to coming 
home, well and vigorous again, and to be amongst 
all my dear children. GoD bless and comfort and 
guard you, and give you His sweet peace and love 
in your loneliness, and with His Presence what 
need we fear ?” 

During the winters of 1887 and 1888 he suf- 
fered from typhoid fever. The illness lasted for 
about three months, and caused great anxiety. A 
bulletin each day was put outside the house door, 
and it was touching to see it thronged by working 
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men and women going to and from their work, 
and many of all classes, to see the last report. It 
was after that, in the winter of 1888 and 1889 that 
the Prince of Wales appointed him for that season 
to the Chaplaincy of S. George’s, at Cannes. In 
the December he wrote and alluded to his state of 
health,—“‘ How strangely like the Sun of Righ- 
teousness rising with healing in His wings, is, in a 
lower way, the sun here, healing our bodies, and 
giving fresh life and power to one’s body and mind. 
I am up 400 feet above the sea, and all cough and 
sneezing are, thank GOD, gone away. Let me 
hear soon. GOD bless you and give you His sweet 
peace to calm you, and His joy to cheer you, and 
His love to rule your heart.” 

In February, 1891, he was at home and doing a 
very fair share of work. He writes, “I think the 
last ten days I have been better, and I am very 
busy.—To-day Clergy Meeting at 10.15, then a 
confession, lunch at 12.30; off to S. Pancras to 
see some one who had lost her husband; E. C. U. 
at 2.30; All Hallows’, Southwark, Committee at 
4; Bible Class to about ninety people 8.30 P.M. 
But it is all delightful, and so interesting. Every- 
thing is tame by the side of it.” 

In May, 1892, while in London, he was, and felt 
himself very unwell. His doctor gave a bad ac- 
count of his chest. It greatly depressed him. He 
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wrote, “It is a heavy blow to me, as I do not 
know how much it will affect my ever having any 
voice again for a church like S. Mary Magdalene’s, 
But we must do our best, and then leave it in 
Gop’s hands, and hope on.” In another letter 
about the same time,—“ But all is in GOD’s hands, 
and He doeth all things well.” 

On the 25th of the same May, after saying that 

his doctor had given a better report of him, he 
writes, “I can’t tell you how it has relieved me to 
think that I may still do some more work in my 
Master’s service and House. One’s ministrations 
areone sj joyvandvlifex sa, 24 I must confess I do 
love this beautiful world, and dear people, and 
sweet associations, and the every-day life, so much.” 

This was however but a passing relief—it did 
not last long. One who was often with him some- 
what later on, says, “It was so touching, that after 
a fearful fit of coughing, and then after a little time 
of rest to recover himself, he would look up, with 
one of his brightest smiles, and say, ‘Oh, it is not 
so bad as it sounds, it is much more noise than 
anything,’ ” 

He must himself however have felt the real 
truth, for on December 23, 1892, in wishing one of 
his spiritual children all true joys and blessings of 
this holy season, and also all a very loving close 
union with our Incarnate LORD, he adds, “my 
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work is almost over for the present. I am pretty 
well, D. G.” 

The Christmas Day that followed was the last 
time he was in his own church. He was too much 
worn out to celebrate, as apparently he had de- 
sired to do at the 8.30 Celebration. But he then 
communicated, and assisted, giving the Chalice; 
he was also present at the High Celebration, and 
was in church again at the 4 P.M. Evensong, and 
himself bare the alms to the Altar, and gave the 
Blessing—the last time his voice was heard in his 
church. It was observed how clear and strong his 
voice was, but few could have guessed the effort it 
cost him. A few days afterwards he caught a chill 
which was the beginning of his last illness. His 
cough then became most distressing. One day 
after a violent fit, which seemed to give relief, and 
the chest becoming cleared, he said to his sister, 
“T always thank GOD after that.” 

He said little that could show the progress of 
the disorder, though the end seemed then immi- 
nent. One writes, “He is always thinking of 
others, but is unwilling to say much about himself, 
there was always a bright look. When asked 
whether he felt better, ‘Thank you, I had a bad 
night, but that means a better morning. The 
cough is less.’” Yet he used to say, “He was a 
sad coward about pain.” Still he continued to 
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speak of himself brightly, and talked about going 
to Bournemouth with his sister, talked over what 
he should do about resigning S. Mary Magdalene’s. 
Yet he was always hoping he should get well. 

His friends saw more truly what was imminent, 
though they could not have expected it would be 
so soon. Even intimate fellow-workers dwelling 
close by were not at all aware of the rapidity with 
which his fatal illness increased towards the end. 
The last to visit him, to whom he had looked 
for spiritual help, were Mr. Hutchings and the 
Bishop of Lincoln. We may well suppose that 
the future of S. Mary Magdalene’s would have 
pressed keenly on West’s mind, as he felt it was 
passing into other hands, and he had the happi- 
ness of guiding the choice of his successor. 

The narrative of the last few days, and of the 
closing scene, must be left to those who nursed 
him tenderly to the last. One of the Wantage 
Sisters, who worked in his parish, was permitted 
to fulfil this charge, and with truly loving care. 

The Sister-nurse says, “Sunshine was always a 
great pleasure to him,—three days before the end 
there was a wonderful gleam of bright sunshine 
which filled the room with glorious light. He made 
me help him across the room, so that he might once 
more sit in the sunshine. After a few minutes he 
was helped back to lie down. As he turned away 
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he said softly, ‘In Thy light shall we see light for 
ever.” It was because of this saying that this 
text was chosen for “the Memorial Brass,” now 
placed in his church, and is also engraven upon 
the Standards given in his memory to the Home 
Chapel. The Sister’s account continues : 

“On the Feast of the Purification, Feb. 2nd, he 
received his last Communion. By his own desire 
the Blessed Sacrament was brought to him from 
the Church. He had been waiting and watching 
for the time to come almost all night, and the 
look on his face when It was brought into the 
room, I shall never forget. That day was a very 
critical one. Mr. West was fairly comfortable. 
He remained up all day, sitting in his chair, moving 
at intervals about his room. This he continued to 
do, though with daily increasing feebleness, up to 
the following Thursday, when he was removed to 
Bournemouth. Anything approaching to conver- 
sation was a great exertion, usually bringing on 
the cough, consequently he shrank very much from 
it, and spoke very little, excepting sometimes at 
night, when, although never delirious, he became 
more or less excited, and sometimes talked of in- 
different subjects. The nights were without ex- 
ception painfully restless. During the last seven 
nights he only once remained quiet and in one 
position not longer than fifteen minutes consecu- 
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tively. Yet not one impatient word or shadow of 
complaint ever passed his lips, rarely did he even 
give expression to any feeling of weariness or dis- 
comfort, and never once, even after the power of 
articulation was gone, did his wonderfully bright 
smile fail to respond to even the smallest service 
rendered to him. 

“Each morning, when dressed, he looked to 
have his Prayer Book, and one or two other devo- 
tional books, on a small table close to his chair, 
and desired to be left undisturbed for awhile. At 
night he would sometimes ask fora Psalm or verse, 
‘but an attack of cough, or the ever-increasing rest- 
lessness, prevented any sustained attention, while 
it never for an instant disturbed the bright patience 
which accepted every discomfort, pain, or restless 
weariness alike, with hardly an allusion to the one 
or the other.” 

His mind was set on going to Bournemouth for 
the sake of the quiet and the pure air, and there 
were times when he spoke as if he believed that 
the change would restore him to some measure of 
health, but he was nevertheless fully aware of his 
real state. 

On February 7th there was a marked change 
and those most constantly in attendance on him 
hardly thought that the journey would be sanc- 
tioned. That afternoon Sir Andrew Clarke came 
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to decide whether he might be moved or not. Sir 
Andrew did not approve of any change, and ques- 
tioned how he would bear it. But, thinking it 
could make no difference, and that West had set 
his heart upon it, he agreed that it was best to gra- 
tify him. West had given up his will in the matter 
the afternoon before, but after Sir Andrew was 
gone, he told his sister he left it to her to decide, 
His sister replied, “ We all wish you to go.” A 
look of rest came into his face, and he said, “Oh, I 
am so glad,” and every arrangement was then made 
for the journey next day. The nursing Sister con- 
tinues her touching account : “ The night was a very 
exhausting one. Those who were with Mr. West 
at the moment will never forget the expression 
which passed over his face, as he was carried from 
his home to the ambulance, and again, as the car- 
riage passed out of the parish.” When the Sister 
went to tell him that the ambulance was ready, 
“he tried to walk, and wanted to walk down stairs, 
but the doctor saw in a moment that it was out of 
the question, and asked him not to attempt it. He 
turned at once with a smile, and said, ‘as you think 
best.’ The men carried the chair beautifully, but 
it was a trying time. A crowd outside the door 
pressed up almost to the ambulance. West with 
his usual bright smile raised his hat, and with it 
there was a movement, as it were one of blessing. 
H 
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Every one must have known they would not look 
on his face again. He got on pretty well to 
Waterloo, and I think he enjoyed part of the drive. 
Then came a weary waiting and turning and ad- 
justing, and he became very weary, and got off the 
couch, and would not use it again—we were in the 
middle of the train, but the carriage jolted and 
swayed all the same, and the effort of steadying 
himself or being steadied was very great, and very 
exhausting. He got to look ghastly, and it seemed 
to me I could see his face changing. . . . But his 
patience and uncomplainingness never failed. Driv- 
ing from the station he looked out and seemed 
pleased. The doctor had come with a carrying 
chair, and though he said little and soon left, I 
could see plainly what he thought. Once in his 
room Mr. West was sadly exhausted. But a little 
recovered, he drew attention to the view, and 
seemed in spite of utter prostration and much dis- 
comfort to be perfectly satisfied, and content to be 
where he was. 

“ An evident change came on that same evening 
about 8 p.m., and his doctor was again sent for. 
Mr. West asked him how long it would be, and did 
not again refer to his own state. To the end he 
was thoughtful for those around him, frequently 
telling one or another to goand rest. Up to about 
1 a.m. he would from time to time ejaculate, ‘JEsu, 
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mercy, ‘LORD, have mercy upon us,’ and often a 
glance upward seemed to indicate what the tongue 
had no power to articulate. Several times he 
would finish a text or ejaculatory prayer, or the 
verse of a hymn, and was evidently soothed by the 
familiar words. Very shortly before the end he 
attempted to say one or two words of the LORD’S 
Prayer, as it was repeated by his side. Early in 
the night when reminded of the many altars at 
which he was constantly remembered, he looked 
round with such a bright smile, and said, ‘Thank 
you. Both his sister and brother were there with 
him. About 2 o'clock, just as we finished the 
Commendatory prayer, we thought the last sigh 
had come. Then without the slightest struggle the 
spirit passed away, and he looked peacefully asleep. 


“ At Mr. West’s own desire he was vested simply 
in cassock, surplice, and stole, with a plain wooden 
cross in his hand, the latter made from the wood 
of S. Mary Magdalene’s Church at the time of the 
fire. Within the coffin were enclosed a chalice and 
paten. A short office was said in the room on the 
evening of Friday, and on Saturday morning the 
Holy Sacrifice was offered.” 

What followed is recorded by loving chroniclers 
at his own home. For thither the body was borne 
on Saturday afternoon, February 11. “The clergy 
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of S. Mary Magdalene’s went to meet the train that 
bore it at the Waterloo Station. The dining-room 
at the Vicarage, so widely known as the gathering 
place of friends and fellow-workers, had been fitted 
up as a chapel to receive the body. And there a 
watch was kept, day and night, until the Monday 
evening following. During these days the room 
was thronged for hours by parishioners and friends 
with sad and reverent bearing, as they passed 
through,—the final parting to very many, after 
years of closest and tenderest fellowship. On 
Monday evening, shortly after 8 P.M., six of the 
friends and former Curates of S. Mary Magdalene 
went to the Vicarage, and bore the coffin to the 
church, preceded by the processional cross, and 
followed by about twenty of the Wantage Sisters 
carrying wreaths of white flowers, the clergy, as 
they moved, reciting penitential psalms. They 
were met at the church by the choir, and the body 
was placed in the chancel. A short Service fol- 
lowed. A watch was kept all that night, a Priest 
and two of the servers at the Altar, in surplices, 
taking their places in turns at-the foot, others being 
in the nave. The Gradual and Penitential Psalms 
were said each hour through the night. The coffin 
was surrounded by six lights and many flowers, 
The Vicar’s stall was draped in violet, and on it 
the stole was placed.” 
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A friend describes what followed : 

“On Tuesday morning, at 11.15, the first part of 
the Burial Service was sung in the church, Mr. 
Carter reading the Lesson. Then followed a High 
Celebration—a Requiem Service—the Bishop of 
Lebombo, S. Africa, being present, and giving his 
Blessing. The vast church was crowded, a large 
gathering of Priests overflowing the chancel into the 
nave. The congregation, deeply moved, watched as 
the procession passed out of the church, bearing the 
body, and crowds outside were waiting to receive 
it, as it was borne away, to be committed to 
its final resting-place in Willesden churchyard. 

“The body was committed to the grave by Mr. 
Hutchings, two hymns—‘Brief life is here our 
portion, and ‘JESUS lives,—being sung. Not- 
withstanding the rain and wind, a vast number 
of persons flocked from the church, paying the last 
tribute of affection to one who had made himself 
loved and respected far beyond the limits of his 
own parish. The grave was lined with lilies and 
moss, and many lingered after the Service, to take 
the last look before the grave was closed.” 

It was remembered, as a touching coincidence, 
that on Tuesday, February 14th, 1865, West began 
his work at S. Mary Magdalene, and on Tuesday, 
February 14th, 1893, his work being done, the last 
stage of his earthly history was reached, and he 
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“entered into the rest which remaineth for the 
people of Gop.” 

Sermons were preached to his memory, in S. 
Mary Magdalene’s church, on the following Sun- 
day, by the Rev. Berdmore Compton, a true brother 
in the ministry, and the Rev. La Trobe Bateman, 
a devoted friend, and Curate of former years ; also 
by the Rev. Father Hall, on the Wednesday after- 
wards, and the Rev. A. W. Hitchcock on the follow- 
ing Friday, all of whom spoke words of sympathy to 
the bereaved people, and deplored their own per- 
sonal loss,—the most striking trait dwelt upon in 
the character of the late beloved Vicar, being that 
of self-sacrificing devotion to work. 

The anniversary of the death was commemorated 
on February 1oth, 1894. There were early Cele- 
brations at 6, 7, and 8, and a Requiem Eucharist 
at 11. The Rev. F. T. Ponsonby, a dear friend of 
the late Vicar, was to have preached, but his sud- 
den death, only a few days previous, causing a 
blank, the writer of this memoir was asked to sup- 
ply his place. 

The following notes of the sermon, taken down 
at the time, and afterwards revised, may here be 
added, as the closing witness to what has been 
sought to be expressed in this record of the life 
and work of a dearly beloved friend. 
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“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lorp, 
from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labours, and their works do 
follow them.”—Rev. xiv. 13. 

It is deeply touching to occupy this place to- 
day, to speak to you about him of whom our hearts 
are full, instead of that friend of our dear friend, 
who has followed him so quickly into the far-off 
land, and who is now, perhaps, instead of speaking 
about him, called to commune with him. There 
are mysteries in the unseen world which we cannot 
fathom, but one may surely suppose that the work 
and the intercourse of two dear friends, which seem 
so suddenly cut short on earth, may be carried on 
in a higher sphere more perfectly, in accordance with 
the Will of Him Who has taken them both home. 
In thinking of these words, ‘‘ their works do follow 
them,” one cannot but feel how they imply as to 
the condition of one departed, that the person and 
the work are one. There are hidden lives in the 
Church, whose work and personality are known 
only to the Angelsand toGop. But parish priests 
are public property, and a strong light is cast 
upon them ; they cannot be hid. But in every case 
we see the person in his work. It is one with him, 
He is near us as we contemplate his work. We 
dwell on details with delight, because they are 
characteristic of himself. He is present with us as 
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we contemplate the outcomes of his mind. And 
so with the founder of this church: his mind and 
character are imprinted on the very walls of this 
church. The depth of his convictions, the gene- 
rosity of his love, his untiring labours, are de- 
tails which make history, and form a future 
coloured by the mind and living aspirations of the 
person. 

In actual truth such men pass from hence with 
their works, “unto Mount Sion, unto the city of 
the living GOD, the Heavenly Jerusalem, and to 
an innumerable company of angels, .... and to 
GoD, the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just 
men made perfect, and to JESUS the Mediator of 
the New Covenant.” “Their works do follow them” 
within the veil. A man’s work forms part of his 
character, and he thus appears before GoD. The 
Apostles were to sit on twelve thrones to judge the 
twelve tribes of Israel; they were to be apostolic 
still, When our Blessed LorD was transfigured 
there appeared to commune with Him as to the 
fulfilment of His redemptive work, Moses the law- 
giver, and Elias the chief of the prophetic band. 
They were the same as of old. They rose still 
with the character, the mind, the essential develop- 
ment of their work. We are thus surely given a 
clue to one’s future condition, whatever it may be. 
What men have been on earth is the groundwork 
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of their further development—the same character- 
istics, the same interior desires, only raised to a 
higher level, to be perfected in them, as they be- 
come meet to be glorified hereafter, and to fulfil 
their ministry in their unseen spheres. We read 
of the blessed that “they serve GOD day and night 
in His temple.’ We think of their union with 
Him in their work on earth, and connect with what 
they have been what they will be for ever. 
The work that has been done here is in a great 
measure unique. I know of none like it in this 
great metropolis of the Church of England. Among 
those who revived and built up the Catholic life of 
the Church in this land our dear friend had a great 
place. To have formed such a new centre, to have 
carried it through all the difficulties which beset 
such a work for GOD, to have built this magnificent 
temple of GOD, and arranged services known far 
and wide for their beauty and attractiveness, and 
to have watched over it through many years, sharing 
all its joys and sorrows, grappling with his brave 
heart and noble spirit all that hindered or opposed 
—this was no common work. And then, having 
raised this centre to be indeed a city of GOD, a 
“city set on a hill,” to have gathered round it va- 
rious important works, satellites to the central orb, 
impressing his mind on all, the stamp of a noble 
generosity, of fervent love, of constant care—labours 
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sanctified at last by much personal suffering, pa- 
tiently endured unto the end. 

Nor was our friend’s work limited to this centre. 
His steadfast purposes and ceaseless efforts were 
spent in the Church’s cause upon some of our chief 
Societies, each having its own great charge, and 
there he battled with true courage, gathering 
friends around him to join with him, to witness 
together for truths which had been lost or hidden 
for years under faulty traditions, and helping to 
promote changes which live on, of great practical 
import. 

Not the least touching in the history of this 
place is the noble warmth of sympathy with which 
our friend made it a retreat for those who suffered 
in the time of persecution; with large heart, not 
counting the cost of what it involved to himself 
in public estimation, welcoming them here with 
brotherly love; while yet he laid on himself a 
strong restraint, unwilling to advance with them — 
and many around him—a restraint characteristic 
of the man, and resulting, I believe, in laying the 
foundations of his work all the deeper and calmer. 
For it was a time of restlessness and suspicion, of 
fear and doubt, and he must thus have given rest 
and security to many while much was changing 
around them. And this calmness of restraint, I 
cannot doubt, has left surer and safer ground for 
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advances, which are now natural, in a time of 
greater quiet and confidence, when men have come 
to see that such are true to the Church of Eng- 
land ; a surer and safer progress which many may 
naturally look for, following on what has been so 
well begun—advances which now bear even the 
stamp and seal of recognized authority. And may 
I add what touches yet tenderer memories in many 
of you whom I am addressing? There was surely 
in his inner spiritual work, his earnest care for 
souls, what only those can know who were thus 
brought into more intimate communion with him. 
The tenderness of unwearied sympathy, the con- 
sideration for minutest details of trial, the watch- 
fulness over all passages of the interior life, the 
unsparing readiness at any cost, any fatigue, in 
seeking to aid the sufferer wherever he was to be 
found, to follow him up, to be at his side, to speak 
a word of cheering love, and strengthen the faith 
by which he himself had been brought, through 
sufferings, to GOD. 

Other features there were of geniality, of warmth 
of heart, of bright, patient kindliness, which in- 
fused themselves into all intercourse. There were 
personal charms which fitted him for any social 
circle, but which he cared not thus to use, or 
rather used them to highest ends, to be a servant 
and minister to GOD, that he might be in touch 
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and fellowship with the lowliest of his flock, as 
truly as with the higher and more advanced in 
mind or earthly dignity. He was ever the friend 
of the poorest, as he was a guide and fellow-worker 
in many varied forms of helpfulness for the suf- 
ferer. 

Blessed be his memory! Blessed be the work 
that he best loved! Blessing be on those whom 
he guided, and whom he remembers now in prayer! 
Blessing, too, be on those to whom it is given, and 
who are earnestly set, to carry on what he so 
nobly and generously planned and accomplished ! 

Pray for him, pray for the repose of his soul, 
for the perfect sanctification of his spirit in its 
preparation for the onward course which ends in 
the Beatific Vision, in the Communion of the 
Saints. And pray for all connected with this 
House of Prayer, that they may follow on to know 
their LORD, as he knows Him now, till we all come 
to “a perfect man, to the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of CHRIST.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS 
or R. T. W., By THE BisHop or NAssAu. 


I wap the privilege of working with Richard West, as 
one of his Curates, from the beginning of 1873 till 1877. 

Those were, in many respects, the happiest years of 
my life: years in which I may truly say that I learned 
“what a joyful and pleasant thing it is to be thankful,” 
in the midst of good honest hard work, for the large 
measure of encouragement mercifully granted to our 
labours. Our dear Vicar taught us to be thankful, by 
the pleasure he took in all our success, and by the atmo- 
sphere of holy joy which he carried with him wherever 
he went. There was in him always a strong sense of 
being engaged in a warfare for truth and righteousness : 
he had been, as he would often say, ‘a man of war from 
his youth.” In part this was due to a conviction, which 
I suppose we could not help having in those days, that 
the forces, not merely of the unbelieving world, but of a 
party holding prominent position in Church and State, 
were arrayed against High Churchmen, and that we 
could expect at best but a bare toleration from those 
whom we would gladly have followed as our leaders: 
but much more to his intense desire to overcome evil, 
as it confronted him in the crowded streets radiating 
from his own church of S. Mary Magdalene. 
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To Paddington he had come as’a most zealous Mis- 
sionary ; the church he had founded was to be a home 
of purity, peace, and spiritual strength to thousands of 
souls perishing through neglect, or hardened against 
Goon’s truth by the very misery of their condition. The 
people in that parish'were for the most part country-born, 
too often they had been utterly disappointed in the ex- 
pectations which brought them to the great city, but 
whether prosperous or not, they were nearly always des- 
titute of what is so much better than success in business, 
the gracious influence of a Christian home, brotherly 
love, examples of faith and piety among their neighbours. 
To rescue these unhappy ones was Richard West’s cease- 
less endeavour. Drawing around him a little army of 
devoted men and women, he imbued them with his own 
spirit, and sent them into the miserable houses, from 
garret to cellar, to save all who would be saved. I 
should always reckon as the most remarkable of his 
gifts, the skill he had in setting people to work under 
his leadership. Certainly I have never met with any, 
his equal in the art of inspiring workers with enthusiasm ; 
the amount of time which they would give to visiting in 
those wretched streets might appear incredible to those 
who did not know the facts by experience. In his 
schools he was perhaps not equally successful, and yet 
there was something so noble in the ventures he made, 
ever determined to occupy the ground in advance of the 
School Board, ever confident that means would be found 
for completing what he often undertook with the slen- 
derest resources, that these efforts certainly tended to 
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increase our admiration for a man whom no adversity 
could daunt, no opposition could drive from the battle- 
field. Every ally who could be secured was enlisted, 
sooner or later, in that constantly growing work. His 
connection, by birth and personal friendship, with much 
of the best blood in England, brought him recruits from 
the West End, whom he won by his own perfect sim- 
plicity and fearless sincerity, to leave behind the frivoli- 
ties of fashion, and share his compassion for CHRIST’s 
poor. He was an excellent judge of preaching, and 
several of our best known pulpit orators were sought out 
by him and introduced first to the notice of London 
congregations through his instrumentality. He was 
eminently successful in giving to his parish the ad- 
vantage of women’s work, wisely organized and directed ; 
in penitentiaries, in homes for the inebriate, in skilful 
nursing, in high schools wzthout a conscience clause. 
Youths’ institutes, working men’s clubs, popular con- 
certs, all had their turn of encouragement ; and in tem- 
perance work, as I particularly have reason to know, he 
took the keenest interest. And then, from time to 
time, he would provide us all with a revival of energies 
through the visit of some revered senior, whose presence 
in the church would seem to bring us wonderfully into 
accord with those great men of whom we had heard so 
much, our precursors of the Oxford Movement. 

When so much was going on, it was hardly possible 
that we the Clerical staff of S. Mary Magdalene’s should 
see our Vicar continuously. In my present West Indian 
home, where I can enjoy hours of private conference 
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with each of our Clergy in turn, I often think of the 
complete contrast between this and what used to be in 
those four busy years in London. Indeed others of the 
former Curates will agree with me that we should have 
missed the opportunities for taking counsel with our 
chief far more than we did if his had been the only 
voice available ; and for myself, I owed more than I can 
express to the presence on the staff, when I joined it, of 
men like William Cleaver and T. Outram Marshall. 
Yet in our weekly “Synod” on Mondays, when our 
Superior always laid before us his plans, and wishes, and 
aims, we were wont to find an element of strength and 
cheerfulness which seldom failed to sustain us through 
the coming week. Between whiles we might have to 
content ourselves with a few rapid sentences uttered in 
the vestry before a service, or a moment’s encounter in 
the street, but even then what was said would nearly 
always be characteristic. We saw the smiling face, 
marked the eager tones, and felt that he was still 
the same—a leader whose spirit would never flag, be- 
cause he believed in Gop, and believed too in the 
loyalty of his devoted flock. 

Busy as he generally was, he had still a great opinion 
of the advantage of play, in its proper place, as well as 
work ; and for so long as I knew him, I should say that 
his faculty for enjoying a holiday continued unabated. 
Though he loved London best as a home, he could 
revel in spring blossoms and the songs of birds when he 
went down to the country; and one of the few times 
when I ever saw him sad, (except in sympathy with 
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others’ distress,) was when he began to find himself too 
old for his favourite exercise, a game at tennis at Hamp- 
ton Court. But these holidays, it need scarcely be said, 
were never made the excuse for throwing off the priestly 
character. On the contrary, when away from London, 
he would often seize the opportunity for talks with those 
whose spiritual need he desired to serve; and the talks 
were none the less earnest for being more leisurely than he 
could have made them when at home. I may say here 
that, if permitted to have an opinion as to what was the 
most precious thing of all in my dear friend, I should 
single out his most charming and tender sympathy. 
Very likely this may not have been so always; he had a 
very strong pysigue, and spirits almost boisterously high, 
and his natural inclination was to lose patience with 
those who, from whatever cause, were slow, and feeble, 
and depressed. But before I came to know him, he had 
had his own first taste of sickness—a school in which he 
was hereafter to learn so much and so well—and he 
would allude thankfully to the difference this had made, 
and how he could feel for sufferers now, as he never did 
before. Certainly in after years, if I could choose a 
comforter to whom to send mourners in a crushing 
bereavement, the Vicar of S. Mary Magdalene’s would | 
be the man. Under his guidance they would be led to 
walk on their tempestuous sea; he would never let them 
sink under weight of affliction, nor lose themselves 
amidst the dark waste of waters, so long as he, by word 
and deed, could bear witness to the reality of the sup- 
porting love of Curist. And cases of peculiar intensity 
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of suffering were often brought to be dealt with by him— 
now from among the poor, now the rich; cases such as 
London alone can supply, of cruel forsaking and desti- 
tution on this side, of selfish worldliness on the other, 
not always resulting in death, but sometimes in ruin and 
shame almost worse than death. There have been better 
directors of penitents than Richard West, as there have 
been many more striking preachers; but scarcely any 
priest more dependable than he in a sick room, a house 
of mourning, or great sadness of any description—any in 
short of the inevitable mortalities which belong to us as 
children of Adam. He had also a very charming friend- 
liness of manner by which strangers were often attracted. 
He could hardly travel a hundred miles by train without 
making friends with some of the passengers ; and every 
soul that crossed his path seemed to provide him with a 
fresh interest. It may be readily imagined how all this 
would help him when the moment came for speaking 
plainly of faults. Having neither fear nor dislike of any 
of his fellow-men, he never hesitated to rebuke when he 
saw occasion ; and whether in writing to a time-serving 
Bishop, or denouncing worldliness in a drawing-room, or 
making his voice ring through a street where he had 
met some instance of cruelty or.impurity not to be over- 
‘looked, he was always the same true-hearted champion, 
saying exactly what he meant, and was prepared to 
practise. He has been accused indeed of lack of reserve 
and reticence; and on one or two occasions his best friend, 
I believe, thought him incautious. But it was a gene- 
rous rashness. For instance, the persecutors under the 
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Public Worship Regulation Act would not have dared 
to attack S. Mary Magdalene’s, and he knew it; but 
never the less did he denounce them with all his might, 
and offer whatever help and sympathy he could to the 
priests who were the actual sufferers from their bullying, 
although himself by no means agreeing with all the 
latest developments of ritual. He had no notion of 
sheltering himself under his reputation as a moderate 
man, while others, weaker or less fortunate, were in 
danger. 

But how then came he to be so moderate? The use of 
S. Mary Magdalene’s has been obnoxious to a good deal 
of adverse criticism, and I can imagine that its first Vicar 
would hardly have desired that it should be perpetuated 
in every detail after his death. We ought however to 
remember one thing which has been too much lost sight 
of, in appreciating the situation. A man so honest and 
fearless as West would never have held back through 
dread of any possible consequences to himself. For it 
was a real pleasure to him to “sniff battle-smoke,” and 
if he could have let himself be swayed by that feeling 
alone he would have been, I dare to say, not an extreme 
but the extremest ritualist in all London. Again, if the 
use of S. Mary Magdalene’s was in some few points 
eccentric, it could never be called timid. A priest, who 
nearly thirty years ago introduced the ringing of the 
Sanctus bell, caused the Blessed Sacrament to be con- 
veyed to the sick already consecrated, used incense, if 
very rarely yet with all solemnity, and actually attached 
to his church two small oratories for the hearing of con- 
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fessions, could scarcely be classed among the moderates, 
as that word is commonly employed.—But he was in- 
tensely English and anti-Roman; and so, while he set 
the figure of our Lady in the first of the nave-windows, 
(and I am sure would not have been content with 
less,) he filled most of the other lights with English, even 
post-Reformation divines ; and one can fancy that Bishop 
Ken and heroic spirits like his, so firm in their allegiance 
to the Church of England as distinct from Puritan and 
Papal innovations, would have a great charm for the sub- 
ject of this memoir. He had thus no personal predilec- 
tion for what is medizeval, acknowledged no obligation 
to restore Sarum Use, and every obsolete Canon, and 
was free to view the ritual question very much from the 
side of common sense. 

S. Mary Magdalene’s was largely attended on Sundays 
by men, many of whom were seniors, and to retain these 
men in their allegiance, and deepen their love for the 
Church by every lawful means, was his great and earnest 
desire. I will not hazard an opinion whether a more 
elaborate ritual would have alienated this class of wor- 
shippers, consisting of lawyers, doctors, men on the Stock 
Exchange, and so forth. But it is no more than just to 
point out that the services as actually conducted, with the 
excellent congregational singing, and sermons full of the 
Catholic doctrine of conversion, did very greatly delight 
and attract numbers of such men, and that we sometimes 
had as many as a hundred male communicants, not on 
great festivals only, but on ordinary first Sundays of a 
month. There would seem, to some minds, a little in- 
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consistency between the simple dress and movements of 
the clergy and the stateliness and splendour of the Altar 
at which they served. But on the whole, the common 
sense might be thought to have triumphed over strict 
ritual accuracy. The church was thronged by wondrous 
crowds ; its number of communicants was larger than 
any others in England, and its fame extended to distant 
colonies. A newspaper reporter once after watching the 
choir and clergy enter the chancel, remarked on the strong 
determination written in the Vicar’s countenance. It 
was so: but that force of will found ever one expression 
when he had brought it with him to the house of Gop. 
It tended always to reverence, and I believe it was never 
so irresistible as then. Unseemly behaviour could not 
exist within reach of that face and voice. 

Among the chief events of those few years were, the 
London Mission, 1874; the passing of the Public Wor- 
ship Act; the death of Bishop Douglas, of Bombay ; 
and the beginning of the Mission of the Cowley Fathers 
to India. Among the visitors whom I remember best 
were Archdeacon Denison, Canon Carter, Canon (now 
Bishop) King, Canon the Hon. H. Douglas, Canon Body, 
Canon Wilberforce, Canon Furse, Rev. W. H. Hutchings, 
Rey. C. Bodington, Rev. R. (now Dean) Randall, Lord 
Nelson, Mr. J. A. Shaw-Stewart, Mrs. Gladstone, and 
Lady F. Cavendish. 

They were eventful years throughout the English 
Church ; and to the Vicar of S. Mary Magdalene’s they 
brought, (though the church was not consecrated till 
rather later,) the culminating point in his career as a 
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parish priest. His great strength began to fail after that 
by slow degrees, through a difficulty of breathing, which 
more and more deprived him of sleep by night, and ere 
long compelled him to spend the winters in a drier and 
warmer climate. Thenceforth, though work in the parish 
never flagged, and many fresh and important additions 
were made to the organization in various directions, yet 
the Vicar himself could no longer take that principal part 
to which he had been accustomed ; he struggled on, but 
for the last ten years he was more or less an invalid. 
Of that stage of decline others must tell. Only, from the 
letters he wrote to me, and those later ones especially 
which continued to be sent across the Atlantic at frequent 
intervals, I am able to testify not merely to the serenity 
of his Christian patience, but to the vigorous hopefulness 
which characterized him to the end. Surely, to one who 
has suffered from lung-mischief for ten years, to be ‘ con- 
tent to live” cannot be always an easy matter; but when 
more than contentment, you find in the sufferer a joyous 
eagerness to work for the Master still, though with powers 
so greatly diminished,! what can be said or felt except 
in admiration of a soul so lovingly tarrying the Lorp’s 
leisure, and prepared to glorify Him, whether by life or 
death? ‘Truly, according to his strength of faith, so was 


1 In the autumn of 1888 I found him just setting off for Cannes, 
He was comparing a little notice paper of Services to be held there, 
with a larger notice of his own dear parish; both had come from 
the same printer. From the way he talked, you would think that 
he had received a great promotion, in having two churches to pro- 
vide for at once! He was so determined to see the bright side 
wherever he went. 
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his trial; through long-continued sufferings he came at 
last to his peaceful perfect end; but even those who 
never witnessed knew what those sufferings must have 
been to him, and how, like hot coals to incense, they 
would bring out a sweetness of soul even from this well- 
tried soldier of the Cross, such as only affliction could 
render possible. 

His last photograph shows traces of the wearing pain: 
the face is much changed from what we recollect in 
former years. But it could never be said of Richard 
West that ‘‘life was at a weary pause,” or that he 


‘*panted up the hill 
Of duty with reluctant will.” 


The last lines of that poem of Wordsworth’s suit him 
far better. For he was indeed a good soldier of JEsus 
CuristT, and his “fight of faith” went on, from the stir- 
ring scenes of public life to the silent conflicts of the 
sick chamber, where he still lived to comfort others, and 
to receive the comfort of Gop into his own rejoicing 
spirit, and so, may we not say, in thinking of him, that 
this is, in brief, the witness which his life affords :— 


‘<Whate’er the weak may dread, the wicked dare, 
Thy lot, O man, is good, thy portion fair !”? 


if, at least that portion be in the beloved Church of 
England, for which he ever worked and prayed? 


1 Wordsworth’s Poems: The Pass of Kirkstone. 
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Fulford Hall, Sewanee, Tennessee, 
May 24th, 1894. 


My DEAR CANON CARTER, 

I am quite ashamed of myself, for my long delay 
in replying to your letter; but if you will try to realize 
what labour is daily expected of a Bishop, whose Diocese 
comprises 44,000 square miles, I think you will have 
pity upon me, and pardon the delay. 

And now, that you may have some understanding of 
the question you have put to me, I think you will kindly 
permit me to give you some little history of the Univer- 
sity of the South. 

The scheme of this University was proposed before 
the late civil war. It was propounded by the late Bishop 
of Louisiana, Leonidas Palk, in 1857, and received the 
hearty assent of the Bishops of the ten most southern 
dioceses to whom it was addressed. ‘The plan was to 
combine their common efforts in building up one great 
seat of learning, where the highest culture of the intellect 
should be united with the highest Christian training. 
The idea was geographical, not sectional, as the word is 
now used, since only a portion of the Dioceses in the 
South united in the work. After a very careful investi- 
gation by a scientific commission, appointed by the 
Bishops, the plateau of the Sewanee Mountain, a spur of 
the Cumberland range, was determined on, and the 
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corner-stone of the main central edifice was laid in the 
autumn of 1860, before a vast concourse of spectators. 
The sum of $500,000 had been obtained by a partial 
canvass of two only of the States concerned and a 
domain of nearly 10,000 acres secured. The Civil war 
not only arrested all progress, but swept away every 
vestige of what had been done. 

It was my good fortune to be present at the first 
Lambeth Conference in 1867, and my good friend, the 
Rev. Dr. Tremlett, of Belsize Park, suggested to me that 
English Churchmen would kindly respond to an appeal 
for the restoration of the University. We visited his 
Grace Archbishop Longley, and laid the matter before 
him, and to my great joy he very cordially endorsed 
the plan of operations. I remained in England for a 
year, and the results of my visit are best told in a report 
of a Committee of the Diocese of Tennessee, made at 
the Diocesan Council after my return. They say: 
“Your Committee desire to make honourable and 
grateful mention in the name of this Council, of the 
kind feeling manifested by our Mother Church towards 
us in the munificent benefactions made to the Uni- 
versity of the South during the visit of our Diocesan to 
England, and, as a token of our sense of gratitude, to 
recommend that the University exercise the powers 
vested in it as a chartered institution of learning, for the 
first time, in conferring the honorary degree of D.D. 
upon such Clergyman or Clergymen of the English 
Church as the Bishop of the Diocese may recommend. 
Such acts of beneficence cannot fail to strengthen the 
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ties that bind the Mother, of England, to the Daughter, 
of America.” 

In 1875 I made a second visit to England in the 
interests of the University, This visit was made at the 
request of the Board of Trustees. The Rev. Dr. Trem- 
lett again took an active interest in the work. But no 
one was more enthusiastic than the Rev. Richard Tem- 
ple West and Mr. Beresford Hope. A Committee was 
formed of which the Bishop of London was chairman. 
Very generous contributions were made by individuals 
and in churches. The largest offering made in any 
parish church was that of S. Mary Magdalene, Pad- 
dington. 

On my return to my Diocese, I recommended that 
the degree of D.C.L. should be conferred upon the Rev. 
Richard Temple West, and Mr. Beresford Hope. These 
degrees were accepted by these gentlemen. 

As for Dr. West, I think I never met a man more 
alive to the claims of the Catholic Church—her whole 
sacramental system. The memory of my intercourse 
with ,him is a treasury of joy and thankfulness; and in 
my request for his degree, I laid before the Board, as 
reasons for conferring it—the vigour of his intellect, the 
stores of his well-digested knowledge, the guidance of 
his sound discriminating judgment, the benefit of his 
holy and pious example, the energy of his straightforward 
and indefatigable zeal in furthering the work of Curist 
and His Church. 

You will be glad to know that the University of the 
South is now most successful and it stands as a monu- 
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ment to the generosity and liberality of English Church- 
men. Professor Benjamin Lawton Wiggins, M.A., one 
of the most accomplished Greek scholars in America, 
is the Vice-Chancellor, the administrative head of the 
University. 
I beg you will excuse me for writing at such length. 
I am, my dear Canon Carter, 
Yours, with profound regard, 
Now and always in the Faith, 
BisHoOP OF TENNESSEE. 
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THE following Sermons are inserted with the 
view of giving an idea of West’s method and style. 
Mr. Hutchings says, “I remember thinking as I 
listened to him, that it seemed to be quite the tone 
of the earlier Tractarians, as compared with that of 
the present day. His Sermons seemed to do their 
work, because he was in such close sympathy with 
his people, as a persona grata above all else at 
S. Mary Magdalene’s.” 


5 
LE HOLY NASTVITY* 


* Behold, a virgin shail be with child, and shail bring forth a Son, 
and they shall call His Name Emmanuel, which being interpreted 
ts, God with us.” —S. Matt. i. 23. 


IN the preceding verses S. Matthew relates to us 
the appearance of an angel to S. Joseph, and his 
announcement that the Blessed Virgin should bring 
forth a Son, and that His Name should be called 
“JESUS,” for He should save His people from their 
sins; and then S. Matthew tells us that this was 
done in fulfilment of the words of the Prophet 
Isaiah, who says that His Name shall be called 
Emmanuel. 

In case this should appear to any to be contra- 
dictory, we must bear in mind that names in them- 
selves are nothing, save so far as they represent 
persons, or their office or attributes, or identify 
them with some profession or family. As our 
Christian name designates us as being under that 
mark enrolled in the ranks of CHRIST, so our sur- 
name shows us to belong to a certain family. 
Thus, in our language, a name stands for a person, 


1 Preached at S. Mary Magdalene’s, on Christmas Day, 1889. 
K 
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a reality, and we shall find through the Scriptures, 
in numberless instances, the name given to impart 
and convey a certain meaning. So with the words 
of our text, though our SAVIOUR was, on the day 
of His Circumcision, named JESUS, still He was 
also Emmanuel, GOD with us, and one implies the 
other as JESUS a SAVIOUR, unless indeed Emmanuel 
be of larger and more comprehensive compass than 
the word JESUS; for to what end was He with us, 
but to save us? 

We ourselves know JESUS CHRIST by various 
names—e. g., our SAVIOUR, our Mediator, our Re- 
deemer, the Messiah,—all different words with dif- 
ferent significations, and yet each pre-eminently 
belonging to Him, each conveying at once to our 
minds the same Person of the Godhead, and each 
name proclaiming some special work that He has 
done, or is doing, for the souls of men; and thus 
truly, besides the sweet and lovely Name of JESus, 
which alone conveys so much more than we can to 
the loving and penitent heart ever express, may 
we rejoice in the Name of Emmanuel, Gop with us. 
At this season of the year,while we are comme- 
morating that wonderful birth of the Incarnate 
GOD, while we are still overcome with amazement 
and awe at contemplating so marvellous a con- 
descension of the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity becoming one of us, and not being ashamed 
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to call us brethren, we shall do well to try for a 
while to gain a fuller insight into those things 
which angels desired to look into, and to grasp 
and comprehend more clearly the meaning of that 
Name, Emmanuel, “ Gop with us,” and to take home 
to our hearts the lessons, or at least some part of 
the lessons, therein contained. 

“GOD with us.” In how many ways is He with 
us, and in what ways more especially so? 

First, then: He is infinitely more GOD with us 
than He was with the Patriarchs and the Prophets, 
for He was with them in types and figures. His 
shadow, as it were, was with them ; but with usis He 
Himself, for He is of the same substance, nature, flesh 
and bone, that we are, born of a woman of the seed 
of Abraham, with the same feelings, subject to the 
same temptations, weighed down with the same 
sorrows with ourselves, uniting perfect Manhood 
with the perfect Godhead in One Person, never to 
be separated—Gop, of the substance of the Fa- 
THER, begotten before the worlds, Eternal, and 
Man, of the substance of His Mother, born in the 
world ; and thus is He GOD with us, for though 
GOD, yet perfect Man; for “verily He took not on 
Him the nature of angels, but He took on Him the 
seed of Abraham.” He has done for us what He 
has done for none else, and in so doing He made 
Himself “a little lower than the angels.” 
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Secondly, He is most truly “GoD with us,” in- 
asmuch as He was not content simply to take our 
nature upon Himself, but He would communicate 
His own nature to us; and thus He not only be- 
came one of us, but He unites Himself to each one 
of us individually, and we become one with Him, 
and He one with us, through His Sacraments, 
which flow as it were from the Incarnation, for it 
is through His Manhood that His Divine Nature 
is communicated to us, for (to use the words of a 
Father) “the same original that Himself took in 
the womb of the Virgin to us-ward, the same hath 
He placed for us in the fountain of Baptism to 
GoD-ward.” 

Yes, in the laver of Baptism we are grafted into 
His Body, “for,” says S. Paul, “we are members 
of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones” (Eph. 
v. 30), and “by one Spirit are we all baptized into 
one body” (1 Cor. xii. 13). It is by that channel 
that we are admitted into the benefits purchased 
by His death, and by thus uniting CHRIST’s, the 
second Adam’s, nature to us, original sin, the fruit 
of the transgression of the first Adam, is washed 
away, and having once joined us to Himself, He 
will not leave us thus, but in the Holy Eucharist 
draws us into still closer communion with Him, for 
then, indeed, over and beyond our being engrafted 
into. Him, His very Body and Blood are entirely 
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and really communicated to us: then are we mar- 
vellously and mysteriously permitted to receive 
CHRIST Himself, we dwell in CHRIST, and CHRIST 
in us, and, if we be true penitents, our sinful bodies 
are made clean by His Body, and our souls washed 
through His most precious Blood. 

Vain is it for me to attempt to describe the blessed- 
‘ness of our privileges, or the awfulness of so intimate 
an union with GOD incarnate. We can but adore in 
humility, gratitude, and reverence Him Who so 
loved the world and us sinners, that no humiliation, 
no abasement, no sorrow was too great for Him to 
undergo to effect our salvation; and, as we are 
brought to a deeper insight into the loveliness of 
the things of GOD, and the intense beauty of holi- 
ness, and the wondrous condescension of the Incar- 
nation, and the Sacramental extension of it to us, 
we can but say with the Queen of Sheba: “ It was 
a true report that I heard in mine own land of thy 
acts and thy wisdom, howbeit I believed not the 
words until I';came, and mine eyes had seen it, and 
behold the half was not told me.” (1 Kings x. 6, 7.) 

But besides these ways, CHRIST is “GOD with 
us” daily, hourly, and always by the Presence of 
the HOLY SPIRIT, for “in Him we live and move, 
and have our being,’—our bodies having once be- 
come the temples of the HOLY GHOST in Baptism, 
every portion of us is dedicated to Him, and per- 
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vaded by Him. He is without us, within us, 
around, above, beneath us, there is no part of us 
unfilled by GoD entirely, by the undivided Trinity 
in Unity, and Unity in Trinity. Yes, He is so 
inseparably “GOD with us” by His taking our 
nature upon Him, by His communicating His 
nature to us, in His Sacraments, and by the ever 
presence of His HOLY SPIRIT within us, that we 
may well shrink within ourselves at the thought of 
His intense nearness and oneness with us, that we 
may almost be inclined to say with S. Peter, “ De- 
part from me, for I am a sinful man, O LORD.” (S. 
Luke v. 8.) 

But then, on the other hand, it is full of comfort 
to the loving heart, to feel that, in consequence of 
this oneness, every holy and devout thought, every 
aspiration after something holier and more divine, 
every wish to be made more like unto Him, every 
little self-denial for His sake, is treasured up by 
JESUS CHRIST, and that amidst all trials and sorrows 
and disappointments of life, not one will escape His 
sympathizing heart ; and He has told us, that if a 
man love Him, He and His FATHER will come 
unto him, and abide with him. Oh, yes, the Incar- 
nation is full of joy and consolation, and therefore 
must we rejoice in this our Christmas Festival. 
When first the Word came to dwell amongst us 
the beginning of sorrows to Him, is indeed the 
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beginning of joys to us; to Him the way of the 
Cross was opened, and He saw the painful road 
along which He must go; but that painful road 
was the way to Calvary, and so the means of re- 
conciling the FATHER to us through the satisfac- 
tion made by the SON, and therefore must we 
with heart and voice exclaim, “Glory to the new- 
born King,” nor should we fear, for “Behold, we 
are brought good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people: for unto us is born a SAVIOUR, 
Which is CHRIST the LORD.” 

How then shall we keep this festive season ? 
how shall we show that we do not regard the 
wonderful condescension of GOD coldly, and as if 
we were in no way concerned therein? We should 
endeavour with GOD’s aid to lay it to heart, and 
to realize what had been our state, had the Incar- 
nation never taken place; where we had been 
now, had Atonement never been made for us. 
And first let us ask ourselves whether we have 
duly considered how sacred our bodies are, must 
be, inasmuch as they are a part of CHRIST, and if 
we have not hitherto, let us strive to do so now, 
let us look to the Kingdom of GOD which is within 
us, and strive to build to our LORD a temple 
worthy for Him to dwell in, and there to commune 
with Him, and to listen to Him. Let us remem- 
ber that “if any man defile the temple of Gop; 
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him shall Gop destroy.”! Letus always bear in 
mind that we must worship GOD not only with our 
souls and spirits, but with our bodies also, and that 
unless we keep our bodies pure and holy in His 
sight, the worship of soul and spirit is a mockery 
—we should be offering to GOD a part of ourselves, 
and the other part to Satan. We must act up to 
S. Paul’s instructions, to “present our bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto GOD ;” and 
when tempted to make a wrong use of any one of 
our members, remember that we are a part of 
CHRIST, and by a wrong use of one member we 
are marring the body of CHRIST. Besides this, 
we must ever be anxious and zealous in cherishing 
our union with CHRIST by constantly and de- 
voutly receiving His Body and Blood in His 
Blessed Sacrament, and by prayer and meditation 
on His wonderful love, shown towards us in every 
thing, and especially at this season in His In- 
carnation. 

Nor must we forget to cultivate that brotherly 
love which is so eminently set forth by our LoRD 
Himself, and so practically carried out—and the 
lack of which shows too clearly how little some 
professing Christians realize the divine truth that 
“we being many, are one body in CHRIST, and 
every one members one of another.” (Rom. xii. 5.) 


1 1 Cor, iii. 17. 
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For surely the thought of Him Who so sympa- 
thized with the sorrows of man, that He Himself 
became the “ Man of Sorrows,” and the knowledge 
of His love towards us, should bind us together 
with a sympathy with one another as much greater 
than that of nature, as CHRIST is greater than 
Adam. 

In conclusion, let us all bear in mind that our 
whole spiritual life depends upon the closeness and 
the continuance of our union with CHRIST, for if 
we abide not in Him, we shall be “cast forth as 
a branch, and be withered.” “As the branch can- 
not bear fruit, except it abide in the vine, no more 
can we except we abide” in Him, (S. John xv.,) 
for if the branch is‘cut off from the trunk, at once 
the sap is diffused, so are we cut off from the 
source of all grace and the fountain of life. Sin, 
and sin alone can separate us from Him, but the 
more we understand and realize our own relation- 
ship with Him, and the sanctity of our bodies, the 
more shall we hate sin, and the more anxious 
shall we be to cling to Him, and Him only. The 
more we know Him, the more shall we love Him, 
and the more shall we be convinced that nothing 
can bear the least comparison with Him. What 
has He not been to us from childhood up to this 
day? Has He not been GoD within us in a thou- 
sand ways, in our frailties, in our short-comings, in 
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our falls, in our half-repentance, in our relapses, in 
our coldnesses, still the same tender, loving, for- 
giving SAVIOUR—bearing with us in our wayward- 
nesses, cheering us in our dark hours, supporting 
us in our sorrows, even in His anger remembering 
mercy, in the midst of His chastisements pitying 
us and turning to refresh us again with His com- 
forts; in a word, doing everything to win our 
hearts, our love; doing all things rather than give 
us up. Is He not the same to us now, and what 
will He not be one day to those who make Him 
their chief care? He will indeed be our JESUS, 
our all, our true Emmanuel—* GoD with us” unto 
all eternity. 


II. 


PTE GRACE OLFTUMITIT V! 


“* Whosoever shall exalt himself shall be abased, and he that shall 
humble himself shall be exalted.” —S. Matt. xxiii. 12. 


THERE are few points, to judge by my own ex- 
perience of men, on which the world more wilfully, 
daringly, and systematically resents and repudiates 
the teaching and practice of our LORD JESUS 
CHRIST, than on that of pride. The whole ex- 
ample and doctrine of our SAVIOUR enforces most 
emphatically the beauty and desirability of humi- 
lity and lowliness of mind, and holds it out to us 
as the object of our most earnest aim,—“ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit.” 

“The LORD resisteth the proud, but giveth 
grace unto the humble,” and in the words of our 
text, “Whosoever shall exalt himself shall be abased, 
and he that shall humble himself shall be exalted.” 
“T am meek and lowly.’ And see how marvel- 
lously and invariably this teaching is borne out by 
His practice. In the first place by that stupen- 
dous and incomprehensible humiliation in the 


1 Preached at S. Mary Magdalene’s, 2nd Sunday in Lent, 1869. 
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Second Person of the Ever-blessed Trinity being 
born of a lowly Jewish maiden, and becoming one 
of us, with all our infirmities, save sin, leaving, as 
it were, the Heavenly Courts of bliss where He 
was the centre of adoration to the Cherubim and 
Seraphim, before Whom the Angels and Arch- 
angels, and all the company of Heaven veiled their 
faces, to come and unite our nature with His, nay 
more, to be tempted by friends, and to be despised 
and rejected, to be the very scorn of men, and not 
even to hide His Face from shame and spitting. 
Oh my brethren, this is too large, too grand a 
subject to enter into in a few minutes. I have but 
just touched upon it, and will proceed to mention 
one or two more instances of His self-abasement 
in points which may perhaps come more home to 
our dull minds and cold hearts, as more nearly 
within our own experiences, and so more calcu- 
lated to touch us. First, then, during the tempta- 
tion, “If Thou be the SON of GoD,’—this chal- 
lenge to proclaim His dignity was met by an 
appeal to Gop’s Word, not by assertion of His 
power; and when those same words were used 
again three years later, when the Son of Mary was 
hanging between Heaven and earth with racked 
limbs and pierced hands and feet, and they that 
passed by reviled Him, wagging their heads, and 
said, “If Thou be the SON of GOD, come down 
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from the Cross ;” and still worse from the Priests 
of His own appointing, “He trusted in Gop, let 
Him deliver Him now, if He will have Him.” 
Such taunts to one fully conscious of His own 
irresistible power, of His own ability by the mere 
motion of His will, to put an end to all His own 
sufferings, and to have swept into ruthless destruc- 
tion His murderers, all surely strong proofs not 
only of His love, but of His humility. Again, 
to go back, contemplate His mysterious silence 
under all the oft repeated accusations, insomuch 
that Pilate marvelled, and exclaimed, “ Answerest 
Thou nothing ? behold how many things they wit- 
ness against Thee,’—but He held His peace. 
And once more, when the people said, “Is not this 
the carpenter’s son?” He did not undeceive them, 
but was content to be considered as such, rather 
than assert His true position. Now consider on 
the other hand, the maxims and practice of the 
world. Most of you know it too well to need 
describing,—the vehement self-assertion, the con- 
stant effort to be supposed, and to appear, of greater 
importance than others, the anxious desire to be 
on an equal footing with one’s superiors, and to 
resist authority, the more than readiness to resent 
or to improve upon any supposed injury or affront, 
the admiration of what are termed high-spirited 
people, the utter shamelessness as to sin, the 
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flaunting of private opinion in-the face of time- 
honoured or respected customs, the little sense of 
sinfulness, and the utter scorn exhibited at the 
idea of not being the best judges in any matter 
however deep, however difficult. What are all 
these but the maxims and the practices of the 
world? And what are they, I ask in all sad- 
ness, my brethren, but the signs of an irreverent 
and ungodly age, and of a spirit and tone very 
contrary to that which becomes those who profess 
to be the servants of CHRIST? The very children 
in the streets vie with each other in the loudness 
of their voices for supremacy, and rival each other 
in their contempt for persons and things which 
should claim their reverence and respect. Oh, how 
different from Him, Who, though being Almighty 
Gop, did not disdain to be thought the carpenter’s 
son, and yet we are supposed to be His followers, 
His sworn soldiers. Look at the Model. Picture 
Him to yourselves: the Almighty, the loving, the 
humble SAVIOUR, in the midst of the lawless crowd ; 
picture Him being (I shrink as I realize the fact) 
spit upon and buffeted; listen to those words— 
“Prophesy, Thou CHRIST, who is it that smote 
Thee?” and then, after looking at the Model, look 
at the imitation. Is it a good likeness? do they 
resemble each other? Look at the Saviour, 
patient, meek, forgiving, calm, humble. Look at 
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the ordinary man of the world, impatient, resent- 
ful, unforgiving, fretful, proud. 

It has been said, and zwed/ said, that pride is the 
only sin which lifts up its head, and boasts itself 
against Gop. All other sins, however black, how- 
ever sinful, still, like Adam, try to hide themselves 
from the Presence of GOD ; but pride vaunts itself 
against its GOD, and sins with a high hand. Pride 
was the cause of Satan’s fall, who dared to try to 
make himself equal with GOD, and he is (awful 
thought) suffering now, and will for ever suffer the 
penalty of his proud rebellion against his Maker. 
Oh, my brethren, have we never learned to admire 
the loveliness of humility in others? Why, then, 
not imitate it ourselves? Have we not, now and 
then, after some sorrow, or before and after con- 
fession, or when a conviction of sin has come home 
to us, tasted the sweetness of retirement from self- 
assertion, or the inward peace accorded to self-abase- 
ment. Surely some here have done so. Surely 
nearly all here, by their very presence this evening, 
testify to some aspiration after what is holy, and 
whatever is truly holy must be humble; for hu- 
mility is the special characteristic of CHRIST and 
Christianity. It is the very foundation of all true 
graces ; it is the truest mark of a loving follower 
of the lowly JESUS; it is the surest proof of the 
power of the Cross triumphing over man’s natu- 
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rally rebellious nature; and that is why pride is so 
hard to conquer, because so gratifying to the carnal 
mind, so in accordance with the instincts of fallen 
man. Asan ancient Bishop says: “So deeply had 
human pride sunk us, that nothing but Divine hu- 
mility could raise us.” Yes, brethren; nothing but 
the power of the Cross, and He Who hung thereon, 
and bore all that humiliation ; nothing but a close 
union with Him, and a steadfast clinging to Him ; 
nothing but an intense effort to imitate Him, can 
ever gain for us the grace of humility, and can 
enable us to triumph over the hideous and un- 
Christian sin of arrogant self-will. ‘ Let this mind 
be in you,” says S. Paul, “ which was also in CHRIST 
Jesus, Who being in the form of GOD, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with GoD; but made 
Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him the 
form of a slave.” (Phil. ii.) Oh, what a valuable 
lesson for Lent—humility ; what a stride should 
we have made, if, by the time we come to Passion- 
tide, we could say, ¢/a¢ sin which once was so dear 
to me, now I count but nothing, so I may be like 
my Lorp. Oh, if, when taunted with some fault, 
(real or supposed,) we could learn to think of Him 
Who, when He was reviled, reviled not again ; or, 
when suffering under some injuries, (real or sup- 
posed,) we could remember Him Who, when He 
suffered, threatened not. When inclined to shrink 
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from the fear or sneer of some comrade for going 
to church, or reading your Bible, you could think 
of Him Who hid not His face from-shame and 
spitting, in order that our salvation might be pro- 
moted, and Gop’s glory advanced, by His sub- 
mission. Ay, my brethren, depend upon it, it is 
a much braver thing to be humble and religious, 
and GopD-fearing in this world, and much more 
worthy of the study of an immortal being, than a 
supposed high spirit, and an outward defiance of the 
laws of GOD and man ; and we may be sure of this, 
that the humble man will be braver under trial or suf- 
fering or sickness or poverty, than the self-satisfied, 
self-indulgent man; and if, even in this world, we 
may be the gainers, what shall I say of the next, 
when indeed he that exalteth himself shall be 
abased, and he that humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alted ? when he that was ashamed of the lowly 
yoke of CHRIST, shall be disowned by CHRIST 
before His FATHER and the holy angels, and the 
whole world; when the mighty and proud man 
shall be mightily tormented ; and when he who 
was not ashamed of His Cross, and of his alle- 
giance to CHRIST, shall stand before CHRIST, not 
indeed trusting in himself or his own merits, but 
humble, loving, penitent, faithful, and so clothed in 
the righteousness of CHRIST? What shall we say 
of that day ? Will not the words of the wise man 
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be marvellously fulfilled, who says: “Then shall 
the righteous man stand in great boldness before 
the face of such as have afflicted him, and made 
no account of his labours, and they shall say, What 
hath pride profited us, or what good hath riches 
with our vaunting brought us? All those things 
have passed away like a shadow. We fools ac- 
counted his life madness, and his end to be with- 
out honour. How is he numbered among the 
children of GoD, and his lot is among the saints.” 
Cherish we then, dear brethren, the grace of hu- 
mility, and seek we the mind of JESUS CHRIST, 
and He will give us of that in which He so richly 
abounds, The next slight or jeer or unkind look, 
or contumacious hint, you receive, look up to JESUS 
onthe Cross, and in that strength offer your little 
trial to Him in your inmost heart, and He will 
accept it, and so will any temptation to pride be- 
come an occasion of humility. Oh, seek the things 
which are JESUS CHRIST’S, and you will indeed be 
blessed. Pray daily for humility, practise it daily, 
seek it at the Altar, examine yourself at night on 
that point, and then GOD will give you grace. He 
will soon give you a deeper insight into the joys 
of His love, and the blessedness of imitating Him. 
May He Who shrank from no humiliation, no de- 
gradation, be with us this night, and not only give 
us good resolutions, but fix them deeply in our 
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hearts. May He show us the folly, as well as the 
wickedness of pride, and so impress us with the 
beauty of His example, that henceforth we never 
turn aside from following Him ; and may He, under 
all trials, sustain us with the thought of Himself, 
that when He comes to claim His own, He may 
know us by His own very marks, unerring marks 
—those of penitence, love, faith, humility ; for He, 
Who was humility incarnate, has said, “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


PK 
THE LOVE OF THE REDEEMER} 


“¢ Then said Pilate to the chief priests and to the people, I find no 
fault in this Man.”—S. Luke xxiii. 4. 
ONE cannot but instinctively shrink from such a 
qualified verdict of “not guilty,” when one con- 
siders not only who the judge was, but who the 
accused. The judge was, you know, Pontius Pilate, 
under whom we say every day JESUS CHRIST suf- 
fered ; i.e, under whose, and during whose, gover- 
norship He underwent so many tortures. The 
accused was the SAVIOUR of mankind, King of 
kings, and LorD of lords, Who for love of us sub- 
jected Himself to false accusations, to Whose charge 
they laid things that He knew not of. But to 
return to our text. “I find no fault in this Man.” 
Yes, even the Roman governor, though anxious to 
please the Jews, and to be well spoken of by them 
to his superiors,—though timid and time-serving, 
—testified to the innocence of the spotless Lamb 
of GoD, and thus added another proof of the truth 
of our LORD’S mission. How often do we see those 
1 Preached at S. Mary Magdalene’s, Tuesday in Holy Week, 1869. 
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who are intending to damage religion, forced, 
against themselves, to advance the very cause they 
sought to injure. 

Balak said to Balaam, “I took thee to curse 
mine enemies, and lo, thou hast blessed them alto- 
gether.” Again, the chief priests and Pharisees 
came to Pilate, after our LORD’S burial, saying, 
“Sir, we remember that that Deceiver said, while 
He was yet alive, ‘After three days I will rise 
again ;’” thus adding a most valuable (because hos- 
tile) testimony to the doctrine of our LORD’s Re- 
surrection. So here Pilate acquits our LORD, and 
again, further on, in the examination to which he 
subjected our LORD, he says: “I having examined 
Him before you, have found no fault in this Man 
touching those things whereof ye accuse Him ; no, 
nor yet Herod ;” and yet, alas for the weakness 
and wickedness of man, we read how the words of 
them and the chief priests prevailed, and Pilate 
gave sentence, that it should be as they required. 

My brethren, if we needed any proof of our SA- 
VIOUR’S innocence, could we have a stronger one 
than that afforded by His enemies and persecutors ? 
Friends are. often too partial to give a really fair 
opinion. Relations naturally make large allow- 
ances for the weaknesses of their own household. 
But when a man’s enemies are constrained to admit 
that they find no fault in him, we have good reason 
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for supposing that he must be very upright, inas- 
much as they who wished to condemn could find 
no ground for so doing. But, my brethren, I know 
full well to you these arguments are unnecessary. 
Thank GOD, with all our failings, we have not yet 
lost our faith in the atoning blood of the sacrifice, 
which was “without spot and without blemish.” 
Thank Gop that He has still left us the grace to 
say, “ LORD, I believe ; help Thou mine unbelief,” 
that He has enabled us to confess the LORD of life, 
with heart and soul, as well as our lips. 

“T find no fault in this Man,”—nay, rather, should 
we say, “ This is He Whom my soul loveth, lovely 
beyond all description, chief amongst ten thousand, 
Whose love and Whose service are worth a million 
times all that the world can offer us, Whose spot- 
lessness can more than blot out all our stains,” be- 
cause our sins, though numerous, are still not in- 
finite, and His price is without measure ; Whose 
merits, because they have no limit, can more than 
compensate for our shortcomings, however nume- 
rous, if we will claim them as our own in His 
Name, and on His gracious conditions. Yes, breth- 
ren, this was He in Whom there was no fault,— 
nay, Whose blood cleanseth from all sin——Whom 
we are invited to gaze upon this week, and to 
follow along His path of sorrows, in order that the 
impress of His sinless life may leave a mark as of 
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a seal, upon our lives, and His example and bound- 
less love stir us up to deeds of self-denial and de- 
votion, for the sake of Him and His redeemed. 
“He hath done nothing amiss,” said the thief, with 
a marvellous combination of penitence, faith, and 
humility ; “but we receive the due reward of our 
deeds.” That is the key-note of our week’s de- 
votion. Adoration of and devotion to Him in 
Whom there was no fault, with a deep sense of our 
own unworthiness. But let us take warning from 
Pilate, who, in spite of his acquittal of our Blessed 
LorD, tried to shake off the responsibility of His 
death by washing his hands, and saying, “I am 
guiltless of the blood of this just person,” as if his 
tongue could disclaim the action which has branded 
him for ever. How often do we see persons shut- 
ting their eyes to the consequences of what they 
do, and saying they did not do the thing, while 
they connived at its being done by others, or did 
not use the means in their power to prevent it. 
Pilate wished to gratify the Jews, and yet save his 
conscience, but as is often the case, he failed ulti- 
mately in both, being recalled from his post after- 
wards on the accusation of the Jews, and we know 
how little he succeeded in pleasing Gop. Ah, my — 
brethren, in this our Holy Week’s meditations, 
we shall do well to look into our hearts and see 
whether we are sinning by omission in not warning 
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others, or not using our influence for good with 
those amongst whom we are thrown; or by com- 
mission, in yielding to some wrong habit, damag- 
ing the cause of CHRIST, instead of promoting His 
kingdom by every way in our power. I do not 
mean wilfully, for such person would scarcely be 
here to-night, but it is very important that our 
lives should be in keeping with our professions, 
our belief. It is true we need no proof of CHRIST’S 
Divine Mission as an object of belief, but we do 
need constantly and daily to regard it as an object 
of our imitation and of our grateful love. Oh, if 
this week should stir us up to a more fervent 
worship of Him, and a deeper belief in, and recol- 
lectedness of, His Presence with us, these services 
will not have been in vain, for what do we need 
more than the breaking up of our hard hearts, and 
a pouring forth of them in confession and sorrow, 
and as a consequence of true sorrow, a correspond- 
ing amendment of life ? 

May GOD give us all the graces we need, may 
He so impress us with the infinite love that 
prompted Him to come upon earth and suffer and 
die for us, that we need no terrors or threats of 
punishment to warn us, but drawn and kindled by 
His love, we abstain from sin, from love of Him,. 
and so repay by our poor unimportant love some 
little portion of His unbounded love. And oh, 
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may He in Whom His enemies could find no fault, 
impart to us some of His graces and virtues ; may 
He so allure us by His sweetness from the love of 
the world, into the wilderness, and there “speak 
comfortably to us,” and so fill us with the desire of 
being faultless like Him, that we be satisfied with 
nothing but Himself; and:oh, may He so cleanse 
and purify us here, that at last cleansed in the 
Blood of the Lamb, we may, not through our own 
merits, but through those of the faultless One, be 
amongst those of whom it is said, “They are with- 
out fault before the throne of GOD.” 


IV. 
THE PEACE OF GOD? 


© Then came Fesus, the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and 
said, Peace be unto you.”’—S. John xx. 26. 

THE forty days which elapse between the rising 

of our Blessed LORD and His Ascension into Hea- 

ven, are full of mystery, and they speak to us of 

the supernatural, and fill our minds with reveren- 

tial awe. 

Before the dreadful act of Good Friday, CHRIST 
had lived habitually and constantly with His disci- 
ples, nay, to the common people, and even to His 
enemies His form was familiar. He disputed with 
them and refuted them. He healed their sick, in 
a word, He went in and out amongst them as 
though He were but a man, one of themselves ; 
but after He had “died unto sin,” and spoiled 
principalities and powers, He had that about Him 
which the multitude were not capable of behold- 
ing, and thus He no longer dwelt amongst men‘as 
of yore, but appeared to a comparatively chosen 


1 Preached at S. Mary Magdalene’s, 1st Sunday after Easter, 1866. 
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few, and even to those He only manifested Himself 
occasionally at intervals. He disclosed His God- 
head to those alone who could discern It, and 
even they to whom He showed Himself alive by 
many infallible proofs, did not always recognize It 
for a while. I spoke last Sunday evening of His 
appearing in the midst of His disciples as they 
were assembled together, and of the fear with 
which His sudden appearance inspired them, until 
He had assured them that it was He Himself. 
Twice then did He say, “Peace be unto you,” 
and now the words of our text refer to His appear- 
ing again amidst the disciples when S. Thomas 
was with them. And here again we are told that 
He “stood in the midst, and said, Peace be unto 
you.” This then is the third time that He pro- 
nounced peace upon the disciples,—once, when 
they were terrified and affrighted, secondly, when 
He had convinced them that it was He Himself, 
and thirdly, when S. Thomas was with them. 

Now we must not suppose that this declaration 
of peace was merely a salutation, for we know that 
just before He left His disciples on the night of 
the Agony, He said, “ Peace I leave with you, My 
Peace I give unto you, not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you.” This declaration of peace there- 
fore from CHRIST has the power to convey all that 
is signified thereby. By this declaration of peace, 
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says S. Chrysostom, our LORD showed the efficacy 
of His Cross through which He hath released all 
sorrows, and conferred all good things, and this is 
peace. It is GOD’s covenant of peace, and mark 
how immediately after the second proclamation of 
peace, He at once confers on the apostles His 
divine commission and the power of the keys, as 
if to show us that this peculiar gift of peace was to 
be imparted to His children through His Church, 
and that as He was now about to invest His Apos- 
tles and their successors with the ministry of re- 
conciliation in which they were to give the penitent 
the assurance of pardon, and to convey that par- 
don to them, He would first bestow on them that 
blessing which they were commissioned to give to 
others, and thus this conveyance of peace was but 
the confirmation of that which He had said to 
the twelve and the seventy, when He sent them 
forth ; “Into whatsoever house ye enter, first say, 
Peace be to this house, and if the son of peace be 
there, your peace shall rest upon it.” We may 
then believe that GOD’s peace is one of those great 
gifts which CHRIST has bequeathed to His Church, 
a foretaste of unspeakable peace which awaits His 
true children in the realms of everlasting peace 
and bliss, a peace of which the world knows 
nothing, the peace of a mind at peace with itself, 
with all mankind, and above all with GOD, as Isaiah 
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says, “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on Thee.” (xxvi. 3.) 

Now in speaking of this peace,’ I would say, 
that the not having this peace is not necessarily a 
sign that GOD is not with us, for several reasons, 
In the first place, He may be withholding sensible 
consolation from us, in order that we may seek 
Him more ardently, and in order that we may 
give Him proof of our constancy and perseverance, 
and show that we seek not only His comforts, but 
Himself for His own sake, and are content to fol- 
low and obey Him whether in joy or in suffering ; 
or again, we may be possessing the iniquities of 
our youth, i.e, we may be reaping the fruits of 
former sins, of which we have truly repented, and 
which we have forsaken, and for which we have 
humbly sought to be forgiven, but of which, in 
accordance with Gop’s rules of justice, we are still 
paying the penalties by sadness and restlessness, 
and a want of very close union with GoD. Or 
again, we may be over-scrupulous, contemplating 
ourselves, and our shortcomings, too much, instead 
of resting on GOpD’s love and promised covenant 
of peace, and trusting too much to a rigid and 
sensible obedience as the ground of our hope, 
instead of throwing ourselves on the merits of 
JESUS CHRIST, and simply trying to obey Him 
implicitly because we love Him with all our hearts., 
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But while I mention these causes of want of peace 
for the comfort of anxious and timid hearts, I feel 
that the danger is not ordinarily on this side, for 
there are a far greater number of persons saying, 
“Peace, peace, when there is no peace,” than of 
those who are really at peace with GOD, and 
yet feel from over-anxiety as though they were 
estranged from Him. 

Where there is one over-sensitive mind which 
needs comfort and cheering, which needs to be 
reminded of the infinite love and mercy of GoD, I 
fear there are ten who console themselves with the 
thought that they have never done anything very 
bad, and so need not distress themselves, and thus 
actually delude themselves into the idea that their 
callousness is a sense of reconciliation with GOD. 
It is not necessary for me to point out what a 
dangerous state this is—for all will admit it—but 
it is most important that we should all take every 
means in our power to ascertain that such is not 
our state, or if it be so, at once to arouse ourselves 
to action. GOD said to the Church of the Lao- 
diceans, “Thou sayest, I am rich and increased 
with goods, and have need of nothing, and knowest 
not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naked.” (Rev. iii. 17.) And 
thus is it. with those who with little or no sense of 
their own sinfulness, and troubling themselves but 
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little with self-examination, and content to com- 
pare their lives with those around them, instead of 
with that of JESUS CHRIST, prophesy smooth 
things to themselves, and cry, “Peace and safety” 
where all is terribly false and hollow, for they 
deaden their consciences by shutting their ears to 
the voice of GOD, until the power of discerning 
between good and evil, bitter and sweet, is lost to 
them, and then imagine that false security is 
peace. 

But there is a third class of persons to whom 
the words of our text should suggest much subject 
matter for consideration. I mean those who seek 
and hope to gain peace elsewhere than in CHRIST ; 
who have longings for peace, and yet have never 
learned where alone it is to be found. Such per- 
sons I would earnestly exhort at once to lay aside 
the idea of attaining to true peace without making 
GoD the first aim in life, of seeking Him as the 
only source of that of which they are now so an- 
xiously but so vainly in search, for there is “no 
peace to the wicked,” no peace for those who bear 
not the love of GOD in their hearts. How strange 
it is that so few have ever learned to believe that 
as they themselves are immortal, so it follows, 
as a consequence, that fleeting and transitory 
things can never satisfy them. Yet so it is 
that century after century passes by, and yet 
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each succeeding generation grasps in vain after 
the same futile vain gratifications, heedless alike 
of the failures of their forefathers, and GOD’s 
warning voice not to cling to things which must 
evade their grasp, but to seek Him while He may 
be found. “Come unto Me, all ye that travail and 
are heavy laden,” says our LORD, “and I will give 
you rest.” Oh, how sweetly do these words, rest 
and peace, sound upon the ears of us weary and 
burdened travellers. Shall we not all accept His 
gracious invitation, and go to Him, for indeed there 
is no one else who can give us rest and peace. 

The world says, Come to me, and I will fail you. 
The flesh says, Come, and I will destroy you. 
But CHRIST says, Come, and I will give you vesé. 
And shall we hesitate for one moment whether we 
shall take to our bosom that which will fail us in 
our hour of need, or that which will destroy us in 
the Day of Judgment, or that which will give us 
here a joy which no man taketh from us, and in 
the world to come eternal happiness ? 

That peace which CHRIST gave to His Apostles, 
He now offers us all through His channels of 
grace, in His own everlasting Church ; but it can 
only descend upon the contrite and loving heart, 
for though the grace of GoD be freely offered to 
all, there must be a willingness-on our part to 
accept and cherish it, or it will be withdrawn from 
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us. Oh, surely many here have felt the peace, the 
fulness of joy bestowed on those who are indeed 
reconciled to GOD, and are at one with Him, and 
they know how far it surpasses all other joys. Our 
LorD has warned us that we must expect to enjoy 
what we have of it amid persecutions in this world ; 
but these very trials, arising externally, tend to 
make us all the more truly appreciate the internal 
peace of a secret and loving communion with 
CHRIST. Precious indeed were the occasional 
visits of our LORD to His disciples during these 
forty days. Precious indeed are the tokens of His 
Presence and love to us, toiling, and, at times, sad- 
dened wayfarers. Let us follow the example of 
the two disciples, and when we have Him with us, 
pray Him to abide with us, for indeed “it is toward 
evening, and the day is far spent,” and let us con- 
strain Him to do so. Precious indeed were those 
visits, insomuch that when S. John recognized Him 
on the seashore, and said, “It is the LORD,” S. 
Peter cast himself into the sea, to reach Him with- 
out delay. Oh, if He vouchsafe to manifest Him- 
self to any soul here, let nothing prevent him from 
eagerly rushing towards Him, and staying with 
Him. Sin alone can separate us from Him, and, 
without our consent, sin and the devil have no 
power over us ; they cannot keep us from His side. 
If at times we be perplexed, and have fears within, 
M 
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let us not shrink from showing Him all our 
hearts, and ask Him what He would have us 
to do, and then let His laws, not our feelings, 
be our guide. If our whole heart is bent upon 
doing His will, we may be sure He will guide us 
into all truth. He will, in His own good time, 
grant us to be “refreshed in the multitude of 
peace.” 

In the midst then of all sorrows, cavillings, dis- 
appointments, thwartings of our will, in all per- 
plexities, in all storms of life, let us listen for His 
voice, and we shall surely hear it above the tempest, 
saying, “ Be of good cheer, it is I; be not afraid.” 
But even if for a time, for our manifold trans- 
gressions, the fulness of His peace be withheld 
from us, let us not be fretful or rebellious, but 
remember Jeremiah’s words, “It is good that a 
man should both hope and quietly wait for the 
salvation of the LorD,” (Lam. iii. 26,) and our very 
patience will in due time reap its reward. Great 
saints have at times sought in vain for perfect 
peace, but GOD has never failed them at last. Let 
us therefore be of good cheer, and in His good 
time He will say to our wounded souls, “‘ Peace, be 
still,” and the storm will cease, “and there will be 
a great calm” (S. Mark iv. 39). Oh, may the 
Prince of peace ever abide with us; may His 
Presence shut out all that would offend His Pre- 
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sence, and may He give us peace “ere, if it be His 
good pleasure; but at any rate, and above all 
hereafter, that peace which we cannot describe, nor 
even conceive,—His ineffable peace,—the peace 
which passeth all understanding. 
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MUNICANTS, AND AMOUNT OF OFFERTORY. Fcap. 4to., bound, 4s.6d. (The 
Book of Strange Preachers as ordered by the 52nd Canon.) 


REGISTER OF PERSONS CONFIRMED AND ADMITTED TO 
HOLY COMMUNION. For 500 names, 4s.6d, For 1000 names, 7s. 6d. half-bound. 
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*THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER OF 1662, according to the Sealed 


Copy in the Tower, and containing the Acts of Uniformity of 1st Elizabeth and 14th 
Charles II. Printed in red and black, feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d., published at 12s. 6d. 


The above work, originally published in 1847, isan exact reprint,is very much reduced 
in price, and contains 600 pages. 


ALTAR SERVICES, with Ornamental Initial Letters and Red Rubrics. 


Imp. 8vo. This fine Edition, printed at the Chiswick Press, is kept bound in 
morocco plain, 25s.; morocco antique, 30s.; also in various other bindings. 


PRAYERS FOR USE IN THE VESTRY, before and after Service. 


Royal 8vo., red and black, 1s. 


HORARIUM ; seu Libellus Precationum, Latiné editus. 18mo., el. 8d. 


THE LITTLE HOURS OF THE DAY, according to the Kalendar of 
the Church of England, Complete Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, 3s.6d.; wrapper, 2s. 6d. 


THE CLERGYMAN’S MANUAL OF PRIVATE PRAYERS. Col- 


lected and Compiled from Various Sources. A Companion Book to ‘‘ The Priest’s 
Prayer Book.’’ Cloth, 1s. 


THE PRIEST IN HIS INNER LIFE. By the late Canon Lippon. 


Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 


*THE PARISH AND THE PRIEST.  Colloquies on the Pastoral 


Care, and Parochial Institutions, of a Country Village. By the Rev. F. E. PAGET 
Rector of Elford. Fcap. 8vo., Is. z J 7 , 


This work was originally published anonymously, but the author’s name is now 
allowed to be added. 


A TRACT UPON TITHES, for Clergy and Laity. By R. J. Lestie, 


A.M., Vicar of Holbeach S, John, Lincolnshire. svo. 





A BRIEF DIRECTORY OF ELEMENTARY RITUAL, chiefly 


Eucharistic. By the Very Rev. T. 1. Bani, M.A., Provost of Cumbrae Cathedral 
with a Preface by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Argyll and th : = 
cloth, 1s. 6d. Now ready. : ay vibe meas WY a 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE OF §8. PAUL TO THE 


ROMANS. By the Rev. R. M. Benson, M.A., Student of Christ Ch i 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, 560 pp., price 5s. : “se pie 


MINISTERING SPIRITS. A Study of the Nature and Work of the 


Holy Angels, as set forthin Holy Scripture. By the Rev. Jo FRANCIS $ 
M.A. 32mo., limp cloth, 1s. te palpargarieess eS 


NOTES ON THE ANGELS. Based on the Writings of S. Thomas 
Aquinas. Edited by a Priest, and dedicated by permission to the Rev. A. D. Wagner 
M.A. Compiled for School Teaching by the Lady in Charge of S. Mary’s School for 
the Daughters of the Clergy and others, Queen Square, Brighton, and inscribed also 
fo ae ene who have attended this School for the last thirty years. 2nd edition 

oth, 1s. 6d. ; 


ANGELS. A few Remarks on their office as Ministering Spirits. By 
Mrs. StTonr, author of ‘‘ A Handbook to the Christian Year.”’ Square 16mo., 3d. 


*INSTRUCTIONS IN THE WAY OF LIFE: an Attempt to reply to 


some Practical and Theological Questions. By the Rev. C. G. Browne. 


8vo,, 1s. 6d. Crown 
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EIGHT ADDRESSES ON THE SEVEN LAST WORDS. By a 


Priest. Feap. &vo., 1s. 


PATER NOSTER. ADDRESSES ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
By the Rev. W. J. SPARROW Sutpson, M.A., Vicar of S. Mark’s, Regent’s Park. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE DAY-DAWN FROM ON HIGH. Some Thoughts on Pre- 


Christian Religions completed in Curist. Four Sermons. By Puitte T, BAINBRIGGE, 
M.A.,(Oxon.) Vicar of S. Thomas’, Regent Street. Cr. 8vo,,Jeatherette cloth, 6d. nett, 


THE SEVEN LAMPS OF FIRE COMPARED WITH THE SEVEN 
WORDS FROM THE CROSS, being Addresses delivered (with some alterations) at 
S. Columba’s, Haggerston, on Good Friday, 1887. By the Rev. J. B. JOHNSON, 
Assistant Priest. 6d. 


MYSTERIES OF PSALM CX. Four Sermons preached (in a simplified 
form) at S. Columba’s, Haggerston, in Advent, 1888. By the Rev. J. B. JOHNSON, 
Assistant Priest. Fcap. 8vo., paper wrapper, 92 pp. 1s. 


HIDDEN TEACHINGS OF PSALM XXIII., and other Sermons. 
By the Rev. J. B. Jounson, M.A. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, is. 6d. 


“FAITH ON THE EARTH,” and other Sermons. By the late Rev. 


L. T. Locuer, Rector of Barnes. Crown 8vo., 5s. Cheaper edition, 2s. 6d. 


SERMONS FOR THE YOUNG. By the Rev. R.G. Soans. With 


a Preface by the Rev. CANON WILTON. Fcap.8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HOLY WEEK AND OTHER SERMONS preached in S. Andrew’s 
Church, Pau. By the Rev. R. H.D. ActAND-TroyTe, M.A., Chaplain. Published 
by request. Fcap. 8vo., 1s. 6d., paper cover. 


CONFIRMATION LECTURES delivered to a Village Congregation 


in the Diocese of Oxford. By the Ven. ARcHDEACON Port. Fifthedition. Qs. 


VILLAGE CONFERENCES ON THE CREED. By the Rev. S. 


BArtne-GouLp, M.A., Vicar of Lew Trenchard, Devon; author of ‘‘ Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief,’? &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


*ONE HUNDRED SKETCHES OF SERMONS FOR EXTEMPORE 


PREACHERS. Bythe Rev. S. Barine-Gourp, M.A., author of ‘“‘Origin and De- 
velopment of Religious Belief,’? &c. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


FIVE PLAIN SERMONS ON THE SACRAMENT OF THE 
ALTAR. By the Rev. W. H.CieAverR, M.A. Fifth Edition, Fceap. 8vo., 1s. 


SIX PLAIN SERMONS ON PENITENCE. By the Rev. W. H. 


CLEAVER,M.A. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., 1s. 


SELECT SERMONS OF §. LEO THE GREAT ON THE 
INCARNATION, WITH THE TWENTY-EIGHTH EPISTLE, CALLED THE 
““TOME.”’ Translated, with Notes, by the Rev. W. Bricut, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Second edition. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


*MERCY AND TRUTH. Lent Sermons on the Conditions of the 


Workings of Grace. By the Rev. Gzorcr A. Coppoip, B.A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 1s. 


SIX PLAIN SERMONS ON THE LOVE OF GOD, Founded on 
the Treatise of S. Francis de Sales. By the Rev. A. J.W.McNEILE. Fcap, 8vo., 
cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d. 
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A POPULAR CATECHISM ON THE CHURCH. For the Use of 


Students of Theology, Sunday School Teachers, Candidates for Confirmation, &c. By 
the Right Rev. the BisHorp or DuNEDIN. 18mo., price 4d. 


THE HOLY CATECHISM OF NICOLAS BULGARIS. Faithfully 
translated from the original Greek by the Rev. W. E. DANizL, M.A., Vicar of East 
Pennard, Somerset, and Edited by the Rev. R. Raikes BRoMAGE, Parish Priest of 
Christ Church, Frome, Somerset. With Letters of approval from His Blessedness 
Nicopremus, Ex-Patriarch of Jerusalem; the Right Rev. G. F. PopHam BuytH, 
Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem; the Right Rev. Coaries R. HALE, Bishop of Cairo, 
U.S.A.; the Right Rev. JosepH H. ReEINKENS, Oid Catholic Bishop of Germany; 
Professor N. Orntorr, Russian Embassy, London. Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 


THE MOTHER OF ALL CHURCHES, being a Faithful Translation 
of one of the Popular Catechisms of the Holy Orthodox Eastern Church, by the Rev. 
J.G. Bromacs, M.A., Priest of the Church of England. Withan Introduction by the 
Rev. R. Raikes Bromace, M.A., F.R.G.S., Parish Priest of Christ Church, Frome. 
With a Frontispiece of His Holiness Nicodemus, Ex-Patriarch of Jerusalem. 18mo., 
paper wrapper, 1s. : 


A CATECHISM ON SOME GREAT TRUTHS. By the Rev. J. B. 


Jounson, M.A. Second Edition, enlarged. 18mo., paper cover, 4d. 


A CATECHISM OF THEOLOGY. 18mo., cloth, ls. 6d.; paper, 1s. 


“*Very carefully put together, and containing a large mass of trustworthy information 
in brief compass.”’—Church Times. 


THE “OUR FATHER,’ BY ALBAN STOLZ. Translated and 


abridged from the Fifteenth German edition by J.C. H. H-E. With a Preface by the 
Rey. E. F. Russrewp, 8. Alban’s, Holborn. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN SANCTIFIED BY THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Hidden Life of the Soul,”’ &c. 16mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


SEVENFOLD MIGHT. A Daily Text Book for a Month on the Per- 


son and Work of the Hoty Sririr. Compiled by May Cocurane. With Meditations 
specially written by Bishops of the Anglican Communion, and a Daily Office arranged 
by Canon T.T, Carrer. Preface by the Rt. Rev. G. H. WiuKr1nson, D.D., Bishop of 
S. Andrew’s. Imp. 32mo., 2s, 


The profits to be given to the Newfoundland Cathedral Rebuilding Fund. 


GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER EVE COMMUNION, from the 


Days of the Apostles to the present time. By WriL1AM ALFRED FRost, Vicar Choral 
of S. Paul’s Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 1s. nett. 


‘THE VISION OF S. JOHN IN PATMOS. Metrical Version by 


Epwarp GreEATOREX, M.A, Oxon., Rector of Croxdale, and Minor Canon of 
Durham. Small post 8vo., 2s., cloth. 


INSTRUCTION ON THE SCIENCE OF MEDITATION. With a 


Preface by the Very Rev. the Dean or RocHEsTER. 18mo., 3d. 


THE RITUALISTS AND THE REFORMATION, A Reply to 
Archdeacon Farrar, By the Rev. H. E. Haut, Vicar of S. Benet and All Saints’, 
Kentish Town, N.W., author of “‘ Leadership not Lordship.’? With a Preface by the 
Rey. T. T. Carrer, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Second Edition, 
with enlarged Preface and Appendix. Crown 8vo., 4d. 


HEADS OF INTERCESSION, For the use of Religious. Arranged 


by a Warden, Edited by the Rev. T. T, Carrer, Hon. Canon of Christ Church, and 
Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 
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DAILY THOUGHTS FOR BUSY LIVES, for One Month. Written 


and Selected by M. E. BRApsHAW I[sHERWOOD. 32m0.,, in leatherette, 4d. 


AWAKING IN PARADISE. A Meditation in Verse. By H. J. 


WHALLEY. Second Edition. Oblong 16mo., leatherette wrapper, 6d. 


BRIEF HEADS FOR MENTAL PRAYER. By the Rev. Father 
Buiacx. Apvenrt. Cloth, 1s.; paper,6d.nett. Lent. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper, 1s. nett. 
EASTER TO WHITSUNTIDE. Cloth, Is. 6d.; paper, 1s. nett. Trinity. Part I, tothe 
14th week. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper, 1s. nett. Trinity. Part II. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper, 
Is, nett. 


FIRST STEPS TO FAITH AND PIETY, or a Manual of Doctrine, 


Instruction, and Prayer. Compiled by the Rev. J. Fenwick Laine. New edition, 
32mo0., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A SHORT MEMOIR OF THE REV. T. CHAMBERLAIN, M.A., 
Vicar of S. Thomas the Martyr, Oxford. By the Rev. ALGERNON BARRINGTON 
Simreon, Warden of S. Edward’s School, near Oxford. In purple cloth, red edges, 
with Photograph, price 1s, 


FIGHT THE GOOD FIGHT. Addresses for a Bible Class.- By 


E. C. D., author of ‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers.’? Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


HINTS FOR A FIRST CONFESSION. By the Rev. E. B. Pusry, 
D.Ds Royal 32mo., limp cloth, 6d. 


CROSS AND CROWN. Seven Meditations. By the Rev. Curn- 


BERT E, T. WiLLs. Dedicated, by permission, to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 
8vo., leatherette, 1s. 6d. 


Lit Ns ON LAY-BAPTISM. By DANIEL WATERLAND, D.D., 
sometime Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, Canon of Windsor, and Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex. Reprinted from his ‘‘ Works.’ With Notes by F. NurcomBE 
OxENHAM, M.A., and a Preface by the Bisuor of ARGYLL AND THE IstEs. Medium 
8vo., 282 pp., 5s. 


LAY BAPTISM. An Inquiry into the Spiritual Value and Validity 
of that Ceremony. With an Appendix containing some Remarks upon a Charge 
lately delivered by the Lord Bishop of Edinburgh relating to Lay Baptism. By 
F, NutcomBe OxenHAM, M.A. Dedicated by permission to the Lord Bishop of Argyll 
and the Isles. Second edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS: Meditations and Devotions for the 


Stations. Rendered into English by the Rev. Ernest Day, with a Preface by the 
Rev. A. H. Stanton. Second Edition. 32mo., limp cloth, 1s. 


FELIX DUPANLOUP, Bishop of Orleans. By the author of “ Charles 
Lowder.”’ Post 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE BUILDERS OF THE CHURCH IN NORTHUMBRIA. Being 
a History of the Twelve Saints to whom the Stalls in Wakefield Cathedral are dedi- 
cated: S. Edwin, S. Paulinus, S. Oswald, S. Hilda, S. Chad, S. Cuthbert, S. Wilfrid, 
S. John of Beverley, S. Beda, S. Willibrord, S. Alcuin, S. Aelred. By M. H. Haut. 
Dedicated by permission to the Right Rev. the Lorb BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD. 
Crown 8vo., 2s., cloth. 
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AID TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Its origin and 


history, and other information concerning the Services of the Church. With an 
Appendix of the Chief Christian Emblems, and a Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms. 
By RicuArp A. Rocers. 6d.nett. Postage 2d. 


DAILY PRAYERS FOR A HUSBAND AND WIFE, FOR A WEEK. 
By the author of ‘In Time of Need, or Words in Season,’’ with an Introduction by 
the Right Rev. the Bishop of Coventry. Royal 32mo., 2d.; leatherette, 4d. 


THE TEACHING OF THE CHURCH’S YEAR. A Daily Text and 
Verse Book for Children, arranged according to Fast and Festival, by Jessie 
CATHERINE Dent, With short Preface by the Rev. G. H. Curtets, Canon of Lich- 
field. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


*MOTHER’S EVENING TALKS. By Frances Mact3ean. Edited, with 
Preface, by the Ven. J. G. Scorr, Archdeacon of Dublin. Royal 16mo., cloth, Is. 


MEMENTO. A Perpetual Calendar, or Hints to Awaken Memory. 
Suggested by A. L.J.G. 4to. Printed on handmade paper. Cloth, elegant, 4s. 6d. 


HOLY WEEK AND EASTER. Daily Services—Mattins, Holy 
Communion, and Evensong—from Palm Sunday to Easter Tuesday inclusive. With 
TENEBR (from the Rouen Use) for the three last days of Holy Week. The Psalms 
and Lessons in full, together with Hymns, Antiphons, and other Devotional matter, 
18mo., about 250 pp., limp cloth, 2s. 


DISLOYALTY TO OUR LORD; or, the Sin of Rome. A Plain 


Reason against Secession. By the Rev. ARrHuR BRINCKMAN, late Assistant Curate, 
All Saints’, Margaret Street. Small 4to., wrapper, 6d. 


THE ENGLISH CATHOLIC’S VADE MECUM: a Short Manual 
of General Devotion. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Cloth, red edges, Is. ; 
French morocco, 2s.; calf or morocco, round corners, red and gold edges, 3s. 6d. 
With the Book of Common Prayer, French morocco, 2s.6d.; calf or morocco, round 
corners, red and gold edges, 5s. 


THE ENGLISH PRIEST’S VADE MECUM: being a Supplement 


to the above work. Roan, Is. 6d. 


THE CLERGYMAN’S AND CHOIRMASTER’S VADE MECUM, 
in selecting from Hymns Ancient and Modern, complete edition. Compiled by the 
Rev. JAmES Leonarp Francis, M.A. Second edition. Royal oblong 16mo., 
wrapper, Is. 

The object aimed at in these Tables is to show, almost at a glance, what Hymns there 
are in the book in harmony with the various parts of the service, in order that from these 

a choice may be made suitable for the particular occasion upon which they are to be sung. 


THE DAY OFFICE OF THE CHURCH, according to the Kalendar 


of the Church of England. A complete Edition, especially for Sisterhoods and 
Religious Houses. By the Editor of ‘‘The Little Hours of the Day.’? In small 8vo., 
with considerable alterations and additions, cloth, red edges, 5s.; paper, 4s. 6d. 


FOOTSTEPS TO CALVARY: Meditations on the Passion. With a 
Preface by the Most Rev. the Lord Archbishop of York. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


*ANCIENT EPITAPHS, From 1250 to 1800. Arranged in Chrono- 
logical order. By T. F. RAVENSHAW, M.A., F.S.A. In Demy 8Vvo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
This volume, containing nearly 500 epitaphs, will prove a valuable collection to those 
interested in the search after brasses and other monuments of the past. A very large 
number were copied by the author from tablets, headstones, and brasses, the remainder 
being supplied by his-friends or taken from county histories. 


THE HELIOTROPIUM. By Drexe ius, 12mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
FAST AND FESTIVAL. By M. W. Super-royal 32mo., 6d. 
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SKETCHES OF ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY, with Introductory 


Letter by the Lorp BisHop or TruRO. By the Rev. A. SAuNDERS Dyer, M.A., Clare 
College, Cambridge, Chaplain H. M. Indian Service. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 
1s. 9d.; by post 1s. 11d. 


A COMPARATIVE TABLE OF ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY 
AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH. Bythe Rev. A.SaunpERS Dyrer. Second Edition. 
price 2d., by post 23d. 


THROUGH THE VEIL. A Word to Mourners. By the Rev. A. 


SaunpErs Dyer, M.A. Second Edition. White paper cover, gold lettering, 9d., 
post free 10d.; in white cloth, 1s. 3d., by post, 1s. 4d. 


PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD AND THE COMMUNION OF 
SAINTS. By WititiAmM RATHBORNE SuppPLeE, B.D. Second Edition. Square 32mo., 
cloth, 1s.; paper, 6d. 

THE WORDS OF INSTITUTION OF THE BLESSED SACRA- 
MENT, with special reference to the Sacrificial Use of TIOIEIN. By the Rev. W. R. 
Supr.e, B.D. Crown 8vo., 6d. 


THE WORDS OF INSTITUTION OF THE BLESSED SACRA- 
MENT FURTHER CONSIDERED. With Remarks upon Professor T. K. Abbott’s 
“Reply to Mr. Supple’s and other Criticisms.’”?” By the Rev. W.R.Surrir, B.D. 6d. 


KALENDAR OF THE IMITATION: Sentences for every day of 


the year from the ‘‘Imitatio Christi.’’ Translated from the edition of 1630. Edited 
by the late Rev. J. M. Neate, D.D. New edition, royal32mo.,cloth, 1s. 


*CHRIST IN THE LAW/; or, the Gospel foreshadowed in the Penta- 
teuch. Compiled from various sources. By a Priest of the Church of England. 
Third Edition. Fcap.8vo., cloth, 2s. 


GENESIS AND MODERN SCIENCE. By the Author of ‘‘CuRIst 
in the Law,” &c. An Explanation of the First Chapter of the Bible in accordance 
with observed facts. Fcap. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


THE COPTIC MORNING SERVICE FOR THE LORD’S DAY. 


Translated into English by Joan, MARQuEss oF Bure, K.T. With the Original] Coptic 
of those parts said aloud. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


AN ACT OF SPIRITUAL COMMUNION. By the Rev. JAMEs 
SkInNnER, M.A. With Notice by the Rev. T. T. CArtER, M.A., Superior General of 
the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament. Royal 32mo., cloth, 6d. 


ALL THE DAYS OF OUR LIFE. Short Readings for Daily Life 
and for the Church Seasons. By C.H.B. Second edition. 32mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN HOURS OF MEDITATION. By Lavy ELPHINSTONE. 


18mo., price 3d. 


TWELVE MEDITATIONS ON THE CHARACTER AND MIND 
OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. By M. T. 18mo., wrapper, 6d. 


THE QUIET LIFE. Readings for the Six Sundays in Lent. By 
M.T. 18mo., wrapper, 6d. 


HEROES OF THE CROSS. A Series of Biographical Studies of 
Saints, Martyrs, and Christian Pioneers. By W. H. DAvrenrortT ApAms. Crown 
8vo., 488 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


*CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION AND SKETCHES OF SOME 
UNREVEALED RELIGIONS. By W.H.DavenrortT ADAms, author of ‘‘ Heroes 
of the Cross,’’ &c. Cheap edition, crown 8vo., contains upwards of 300 pages, in 
limp cloth, 1s. A few copies in cloth boards, 2s. 
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*A STUDENT PENITENT OF 1695. Diary, Correspondence, &c., 
of a Student, illustrating Academical Life at Oxford. By the Rev. F.E. PAGreT,M.A., 
Rector of Elford. Crown 8vo., cloth, Is. 6d. 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE METHOD OF MEDITATION. By the 


Rey. W. B. TREVELYAN, M.A., Vicar of S. Matthew’s, Westminster. With a Preface 
by the Rt. Rev. J. R. WoopForp, Bishop of Ely, And with Extracts fromS. Bernard’s 
**Scala Claustralium.’’ Second Edition, enlarged. 18mo., 2d. 


HELPS TO MEDITATION FOR BEGINNERS. By a Priest of the 
Church of England. Edited by the Rev. Georer Bovy, Canon of Durham. 3d. 


THE POCKET VOICE GYMNASIUM. Containing useful Exercises 
for strengthening the Lungs, Mouth, Lips, Tongue, and Vocal Chords. By 
Freperick Hetmore. Second Edition. 16mo., 6d., or 5s. per doz. 


EXPRESSION IN LOUD AND SOFT SINGING. From ‘ Church 


Choirs.’? Gummed, for sticking in Prayer Books, &c. Price 2s. 6d. per 100 nett, 
or 4d, per doz. 


*MEMOIR OF THE REV. THOMAS HELMORE, M.A., late Priest 


in Ordinary and Master of the Children of Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal, &c. By 
Freperick HeELmMore. Crown 8vo.,with Portrait, Cheap edition, in paper wrapper, 
1s.; cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


SPEAKERS, SINGERS, AND STAMMERERS. With TIllustra- 


tions. By FrepERICK HELMorgs, author of ‘‘Church Choirs,’’ ‘‘The Chorister’s 
Instruction Book,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE ITALIAN REGISTERS. Voce diPetto. Voce diGola. Voce 


diTesta, By FREDERICK HELMORE, author of ‘‘ Speakers, Singers, and Stammerers,’’ 
&c., &c. Dedicated to Sir Arthur Sullivan. Crown 8vo., price 6d. 


CONCERNING THE FAST BEFORE COMMUNION. A Paper 


read before the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament on the Festival, May 28, 1891, 
with Three Appendices. By F. W. Pu.trr, Mission Priest of S. John the Evangelist, 
Cowley. Wrapper, Is. 


WORDS IN SEASON TO WORKING WOMEN, being Readings 


and Stories on the chief Seasons of the Church. By AusTIN CLARE. 18mo., cl. 1s, 3d. 


A STANDARD WORK ON RITUAL. 


THE POLITY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH OF EARLY, 
MEDIAZAVAL, AND MODERN TIMES. By AtExius AURELIUS PELLICCIA. Trans- 
lated from the original Latin by the Rev. J.C. BELLETT, M.A. 8vo., cloth, 15s. 


Oniy a few Copies left. 
GOD’S WITNESS IN PROPHECY AND HISTORY. Bible Studies 


on the Historical Fulfilments of the Prophetic Blessings on the Twelve Tribes con- 
tained in Gen. xlix. With a Supplementary Inquiry into the History of the Lost Tribes. 
By the Rey. J.C. Betuerr, M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


WHAT ARE THE BEST PROOFS OF THE TRUSTWORTHINESS 


OF THE OLD TESTAMENT? The Prize Essay (open to the Diocese) in connection 
with the “Society of Sacred Study’’ in the Diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, by the 
Rev. G. BAYFIELD RoBeERTS, B.A., Vicar of Elmstone. With a Preface by the Rey. 
T. T. Carrer, Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo., 1s. 


SHORT MEDITATIONS ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST. For the 


Use of those who are frequently present at the Daily Sacrifice. Chiefly translated 
and adapted from foreign sources. By C. L., author of ‘‘ Pocket Book of Devotions, 
and Extracts for Invalids,’? &c. Dedicated to the Rev. James Dunn, and the Guild 
of S. John Baptist, Bath. 64mo., same size as ‘‘ Gold Dust.’’ Cloth, }s. 
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SIMPLE WORDS TO A COMMUNICANTS’ CLASS. By Errent. 


With a Preface by tbe Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Hon, Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. . 


BROUGHT TO BOOK. Dr. R. W. Date on the characteristic Con- 


ceptions of the Anglican Bishops and Clergy, and an Answer thereto on each several 
_ Matter of Gainsaying. Three Sermons by H. W. HoupEn, Curate, Whitchurch, 
_Salop. Crown 8vo., paper, 6d.; cloth, 1s. 


PSYCHOLOGUS: The Story of aSoul. A Poem. By JuL1A GoppARD. 


Second edition. Fcap. 8vo., Is. 


OUTLINES OF CHURCH TEACHING. A Series of Instructions 


for the Sundaysand Chief Holy Days of the Christian Year. By C.C.G. With Preface 
by the Very Rev. Francis Pacet, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. Second 
edition. Cr. 8vo.,cl.3s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS FOR BIBLE CLASSES. 


Edited by the Rev. J. R. West, M.A., Canon of Lincoln, and Vicar of Wrawby. Fcap. 
8vo., 8d 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND CATHOLIC DEFENCE TRACTS. 
4d. each, or 2s. 6d. per hundred. 
I, The Church of England the Catholic Church in England. 

II. Protestantism not English but Foreign. 
III. The Protestant Position and Character of the Roman Communion in England, 
IV. The Scriptures as the Rule of Faith. 

Vv. Lux Mundi. 
VI. The Church of England, her Identity and Continuity. 


With 12 Photographs, extra cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; morocco, 10s. 


HYMNS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. By Mrs. C. F. ALEXANDER. 


Sixty-eighth Edition, handsomely printed on thick toned paper, with red border lines, 
16mo,, 2s. 6d. 


With 85 Engravings, small 4to., cloth extra, reduced from Gs. to Ss. Gd. 


CraraAr EDITION, IN PAPER COVER, 2S. 


MORAL SONGS. By Mrs. C. F. ALEXANDER. The Illustrations 


have been arranged and engraved by James D. Cooper. 


BY THE RT. REV. J. F. SPALDING, D.D., 


Bishop of Colorado. 


THE BEST MODE OF WORKING A PARISH. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 


JESUS CHRIST THE PROOF OF CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 
(3 V4 
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BY THE RT. REV. R. MILMAN, D.D., 


Late Bishop of Calcutta. 


THE LOVE OF THE ATONEMENT, a Deyotional Exposition of 


the Fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. By the Right Rev. R. Mruman, D.D., Bishop of 
Calcutta. Sixth Edition. Fcap.8vo., cloth, 3s.6d.; calf, 8s. 


CONVALESCENCE. Thoughts for those who are recovering from 


Sickness. Fcap. 8vo., paper, gd. 


THE WAY THROUGH THE DESERT: or, The Caravan. 6d.; 
1s, cloth, 
MEDITATIONS ON CONFIRMATION. 3d. 


BY: THE RT REVME T CHURTON Een 


Bishop of Nassau. 
THE LAST SEVEN YEARS. A Charge delivered to the Synod of 
the Diocese of Nassau. June 13, 1893. Svo., price 6d. 


RETREAT ea rE delivered in the Cathedral of All Saints, 


Albany. Crown 8vo., 
THE ISLAND MISSIONARY. A Manual of Instruction and Routine, 


in Ten Practical Addresses, and Notes. Third edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 


THE MISSIONARY’S FOUNDATION OF DOCTRINE, with Prac- 


tical Reflections. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


BY THE RT. REY. A.-P. FORBES, D:Cie 


Late Bishop of Brechin. 
*ARE YOU BEING et ey es Sermons on Serious Subjects. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8 
* PERO ON THE ‘GRACE OF GOD, and other Cognate Subjects. 


*SEIMONS ON AMENDMENT OF LIFE. Second Edition. Feap. 


8vo., cloth 
THEOLOGICAL DEFENCE for the Bishop of Brechin on a Pre- 


sentment by the Rey. W. Henderson and others, on certain points concerning the 
doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. svo., 6s. 


*A PRIMARY CHARGE RANE NS TO THE CLERGY OF 
HIS DIOCESE. Third Edition. 


EDITED BY BISHOP FORBES. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE SUFFERING LIFE OF OUR LORD. 
Translated from Pinart. Fifth Edition. 5s, 
MEMORIALE VITA) SACERDOTALIS; or, Solemn Warnings of 


the Great: Shepherd, Jesus Curis, to the Clergy of His Holy Church. Translated 
from the Latin. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


*THE MIRROR OF YOUNG CHRISTIANS. Translated from the 
French. With Engravings, 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 1s. 


THE CHRISTIANS CONVERSE. A Practical Treatise. 32mo., 
cloth, 4d. 


A MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT REV. oe P. FORBES, with a Brief 


Notice of his Brother, the Rev. G. H. FORBES. By F.M. F. SKENE, author of ‘‘ The 
Divine Master,’ &c. Second Edition. Crown 8yo., 1s. 
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AMERICAN BOOKS. 


THE CURE OF SOULS. A Manual for the Clergy, based chiefly upon 
English and Oriental Authorities. By W.W. Wess, M.A., B.S. With Commendatory 
Preface by the Bisnor of MILWAUKEE. Crown 8vVo0., cloth, 6s. 


SOME PURPOSES OF PARADISE. An Essay on the Life of the 


pr ea Death and Resurrection. By the Rev. WALKER GwyNNE. Crown 8vVo., 
cloth, 3s. 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, illustrating the 


Church Catechism. By the Rev. WALKER Gwywnke, author of ‘‘The S. Paul’s Series 
of Manuals of Christian Doctrine.’? Junior Grade, 1s.; Middle Grade, 1s.; Senior 
Grade, 1s. 6d. 


THE “S. PAUL’S SERIES.” Manvats or CHRISTIAN DoctTRINE. 
A Complete Scheme of Graduated Instruction for Sunday Schools, by the Rev. 
WALKER GwyNNE. Approved by the Most Rev. the MerRoroLiTAN oF CANADA. 
Introduction by the Very Rev.R. W. Cuurcu,M.A., D.C.L., Dean of §. Paul’s.—In Four 
Grades: Primary, 4d. Junior, 6d. Middle, 10d. Senior for Teachers and older 
Scholars, Is. 6d. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE (a.p. 
30—250), Exhibited in the Words of Holy Scripture and Ancient Authors. By the 
Rev. J. H. Barsour, M.A. Is. 

OUR FAMILY WAYS. A Volume adapted for the Teaching of 


Young People, more especially those preparing for Confirmation. 16mo.,cloth, 2s. 6d. 


APOLOGIA PRO RITU. PHILOSOPHY OF RITUAL. By L. P. 


GraTAcar, A.M. Second edition. 12mo., cloth, 290 pp. Cheap edition, 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF MORAL THEOLOGY, based on the Summa Theo- 


logiz of S. Thomas Aquinas. By the Rev. Joun J. Epmenporr, 8.T.D., Lecturer 
in Moral Theology at the Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, and late Professor 
of Mental Philosophy in Racine College. Large 12mo., 650 pp., with copious Index, 
&c., bound in cloth, red edges, price 10s. 6d. 


THE SEVENFOLD GIFT. Notes for Confirmation Classes. By the 
Rev. G. W. Hopeson. 18mo., ls. 
REASONS FOR BEING A CHURCHMAN. By the Rev. ArTHUR 


Wipe LiTTLe, M.A., Rector of S. Paul’s Church, Portland, Maine. Small 4to., cloth, 
bevelled boards. Eleventh thousand. 6s. : 


EPISODES IN CLERICAL AND PARISH LIFE, with other 
Sketcheson Church Subjects contributory to Christian Unity. By WiLLIAMSTAuNTON, 
D.D. Imperial 16mo., cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


WHAT IS MODERN ROMANISM? By the Right Rev. the Bishop 


of Springfield. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 


THE NEW CREATION. 16mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SOME AMERICAN CHURCHMEN. By Freprrick Cook Mors- 


HOUSE. Crown 8v0., cloth, 6s. 

THEOLOGICAL OUTLINES. Vol. I. THe DoctTRINE oF Gop. 
By the Rev. F. J. Haut, M.A., Instructor of Theology in the Western Theological 
College Seminary, Chicago. 12mo., cloth, 3s. 


A DIGEST OF THEOLOGY, being a Brief Statement of Christian 
Doctrine, according to the Consensus of the Great Theologians of the One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. Together with an Appendix. By the Rey. Dr. 
PERCIVAL. 12mo., cloth, 360 pp. 7s. 6d. nett. 


THE CUP OF LOVING SERVICE. By Exiza P. Taytor. 4d. 


CATHOLIC PAPERS. Written by different persons and read at several 
times before the Meetings of the Clerical Unionin New York and Philadelphia. With 
a Preface by the Bishop of MILWAUKEE. 7S. nett. 
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BY THE REV. J. S. POLLOCK. 


THE PLAIN GUIDE. New and recent edition, revised, wrapper, 3d., 
limp cloth, 6d.; cloth boards, red edges, 9d. ; French morocco, round corners, 1S. 6d. 
81st Thousand. 


THE FIGHT OF FAITH. Words for Christian Soldiers. A Manual 


for Confirmation. Super-royal 32mo., wrapper, 3d.; cloth or leatherette, 6d. 


RESTING PLACES: A Manual of Christian Doctrine, Duty, and 


Devotion, for Private and Family use. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d.; cloth boards, 2s. 


BY THE REV. T. B. POLLOCK. 


THE LITANY APPENDIX. Sixty-sixth Thousand. 1d.; cloth, 2d. 
LITANY APPENDIX WITH SEQUEL. 2d. 


BY THE REV. F. C. EWER. 


MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR FIRST COMMUNION. Crown 


8vo., Is. 


GRAMMAR OF THEOLOGY. Sixth Thousand. 18mo., paper 


boards, Is. 6d, 


CATHOLICITY IN ITS RELATIONSHIP TO PROTESTANTISM 
AND ROMANISM. Crown 8vo., bevelled boards, 6s. 6d. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. A. C. A. HALL, 


Bishop of Vermont, 
MEDITATIONS ON THE CREED. Fourth Thousand. 12mo., cloth, 


28. 
MEDITATIONS ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. Third edit. 12mo., 


cloth, red edges, 2s. 
EXAMPLE OF THE PASSION. 18mo., cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d. 
REASONABLE FAITH. 12mo., wrapper, 1s. 
SOME HINTS FOR LENT. Square 32mo., wrapper, 3d. 
CONCERNING CHRIST AND THE CHURCH. Notes for Medi- 


tation on S. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. 12mo., cloth, red edges, 2s, 6d. 


THE SAINTLY LIFE. Notes for Meditation on the Epistle to the 
Philippians. 12mo., wrapper, 1s. 

NOTES FOR MEDITATIONS ON THE COLLECTS FOR SUN- 
DAYS AND HOLY DAYS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. One Vol., 6s. 


GOSPEL WOES. Lent Sermons preached in the Mission Church of 


S. John the Evangelist, Boston. 12mo., cloth, 3s. 


THE WORDS FROM AND TO THE CROSS. Meditations for 
Holy Week and Good Friday. 12mo., cloth, 3s. 





SELF-DISCIPLINE, Six Lenten Addresses. Wrapper, 1s. 6d.; cloth 


boards, 2s. 6d. 
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BY THE RIGHT REV. J. R. WOODFORD, D.D., 


Late Lord Bishop of Ely. 
*ORDINATION SERMONS preached in the Dioceses of Oxford and 


Winchester, 1860—72. Svo., 2s. 6d. 

*SERMONS PREACHED IN VARIOUS CHURCHES OF BRIS- 
TOL. Second Edition. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

*OCCASIONAL SERMONS. Vol. 2. Second Edition. 8vo., 2s.6d. 


BY THE REV. A. G. MORTIMER, D.D., 


Rector of S. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 
SERMONS IN MINIATURE FOR EXTEMPORE PREACHERS. 


Being Sermon Sketches for every Sunday and Holy Day ofthe Christian Year. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


LEARN OF JESUS CHRIST TO DIE. Addresses on the Words of 


our Lorp from the Cross, taken as teaching the Way of Preparation for Death. 16mo., 
eloth, 2s. 


NOTES ON THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS, chiefly from 
Patristic Sources. 3s. 6d. 


HELPS TO MEDITATION. Sketches for every Day in the Year. 
With Introduction by the Bishop of Springfield. Vol. I, Advent to Trinity, 220 Medi- 
tations. 8vo.,cloth, 7s.6d. Vol. II. Trinity. 7s.6d. The object of this work is to 
supply Material for Meditation and Outlines of Sermons. 


LAWS OF PENITENCE. Addresses on the Words of our LORD 


from the Cross. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
THE LAWS OF HAPPINESS. Addresses on the Beatitudes. 2s. 


FORTY HYMN TUNES TO POPULAR HYMNS. 4to., wrapper, 
1s. G6d.; cloth, 2s. 


BY THE REV. G. 8. HOLLINGS. 


JESUS IN THE MIDST, or Penitent Thoughts and Prayers on the 
Passion of the Divine Redeemer, and on the Seven Words of our Lorp. Royal 32mo., 
cloth, 9d. 


ONE BORN OF THE SPIRIT, OR THE UNIFICATION OF OUR 
LIFE IN GOD. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


PARADOXES OF THE LOVE OF GOD, especially as shown in 


the way of the Evangelical Counsels. Crown 8vo., 4s. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE DIVINE LIFE AND THE BLESSED 


SACRAMENT, together with Considerations on the Transfiguration. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. Suggested by 


Passages in the Collects for the Sundays in Lent. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE WISDOM OF GOD. Crown 8vo., 


cloth, 4s. 
PORTA REGALIS; or, Considerations on Prayer. Crown 8vo., 2s.; 


paper cover, 1s. 6d. nett. 


WORKS BY THE COWLEY EVANGELIST FATHERS. 
A Special List supplied on application. 
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BY THE REV. J. R. WEST, M.A. 


A SERMON ON FOUR NOTES OF UNITY, according to the Holy 


Scripture written in Acts ii. 42. Preached on the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Building of the Church of Glamford Briggs, 18th June, 1893. Price 6d. 


THE DIVINE USE OF SYMBOLISM. Fcap. 8vo., 6d., cloth, 9d. 
THE DIVINE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH ON EARTH. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth limp, 8d.; wrapper, 4d. 


WRESTED TEXTS. Third Edition, complete, revised and enlarged. 
Paper, Is.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


ON THE FIGURES AND TYPES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Second Edition, revised, cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


ON THE NATURE AND CONSTITUTION OF THE PRESENT 
KINGDOM OF HEAVEN UPON EARTH. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


PARISH SERMONS ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST. Fcap. 8vo., 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


PARISH SERMONS ON THE ASCENSION OF OUR LORD. 


Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


PARISH SERMONS FOR THE ADVENT AND CHRISTMAS 
SEASONS. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 


A SHORT ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE HOLY EU- 
CHARIST. Fcap. 8vo.,, 2s. 6d. 


THE MEMORIAL BEFORE GOD. Crown 8vo., 9d. 


«WHAT MEAN YE BY THIS SERVICE?” Exodus xii.26. Some 
Account of the Meaning of the Chief Service of the Christian Religion. 4d. 


A CATECHISM ON THE CHURCH. New edition. 4d. 


A CATECHISM ON THE TWO PRINCIPAL TYPES OF HOLY 
BAPTISM, with Questions upon ourName. Fifthedition. 2d. 


A CATECHISM ON THE CHIEF TRUTHS CONCERNING OUR 
LORD AND SAVIOUR alte CHRIST. Intended chiefly for the use of Sunday 
Schools. A revised edition. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE CHIEF TRUTHS OF 
ae Seana Gs RELIGION, for the assistance of younger Teachers and Monitors. 
1d., or 7s. per ; 


TRACTS ON CHURCH PRINCIPLES. Nos. 1 to 12, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
WRAWBY VILLAGE DIALOGUES. Nos. 1 to 12, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
REASONS FOR BEING A CHURCHMAN. Founded on the Holy 


Scriptures. 4d. Cheap edition for distribution, 13d. 


OUTLINES OF PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS FOR BIBLE CLASSES. 
Edited by the Rev.Canon Wrst. Fcap. 8vo., sd. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT OWEN, B.D., 


Late Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 


A TREATISE ON DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 2nd edit.. 8vo., 21s. 
SANCTORALE CATHOLICUM, or Book of Saints. With Notes 


Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. 8vo., 18s. 


INSTITUTES OF CANON LAW. 10s. 6d. 
THE PILGRIMAGE TO ROME. A Poem in Two Books. 5s. 
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BY THE REV. T. T. CARTER, M.A, 


Late Rector of Clewer, Hon. Can. of Ch.Ch., Oxford, Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. 
RETREATS, WITH NOTES OF ADDRESSES, and an Introductory 


Essay on Retreats. Crown 8vo., 5s. cloth. 

HARRIET MONSELL. A Memoir.. With Portrait from steel 
engraving by Stodart. Third and Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE ROMAN QUESTION. In Letters toa Friend. Second Edit., 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

A REASON FOR DISTRUSTING THE REY. LUKE RIVINGTON’S 
APPEAL TO THE FATHERS, Crown 8vo., 6d 

PARISH TEACHINGS. The Apostles’ Creed and Sacraments. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

PARISH TEACHINGS. Second Series. The Lorp’s Prayer, and 
other Sermons. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

SERMONS. Third Edition. 8vo., 9s. 

SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTIONS. Crown 8vo., cloth. 

. THE HOLY EUCHARIST. Sixth Edition, 3s. 6d. 

. THE DIVINE DISPENSATIONS. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

. THE RELIGIOUS LIFE, 3s. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF GRACE. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

OUR LORD’S EARLY LIFE. 3s. 6d. 

OUR LORD’S ENTRANCE ON HIS MINISTRY. 3s. 6d. 

LENT LECTURES. Four Series in1 Vol. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

THE IMITATION OF OUR LORD. Fifth edit. Demy 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

THE DOCTRINE OF pees PRIESTHOOD IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. Third Edition. 

THE DOCTRINE OF CONFESSION IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY ‘EUCHARIST, drawn from the 
Holy Scriptures and the Records of the Church of England. ath Edit. Fep. 8vo., 9d. 

VOWS AND THE RELIGIOUS STATE. Crown 8vo., 2s. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. Seventh Edition. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 


EDITED BY THE REV. T. T. CARTER. 


A BOOK OF PRIVATE PRAYER FOR MORNING, MID-DAY, 
NIGHT, AND OTHER TIMES, with Rules for those who would live to Gop amid the 
business of daily life. Twelfth Edition. Limp cloth, 1s.; cl.,red edges, 1s. 3d.; roan, 
is.6d.; french morocco, 2s,; limp calf, 3s. 6d. 

LITANIES, and other Devotions. Third Edition enlarged. 1s. 6d. 

MEMORIALS EO? USE IN A RELIGIOUS HOUSE. Second 
Edition Enlarged. 6d. 

NIGHT OFFICE FOR CHRISTMAS. 6d. 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE LORD ON THE KING’S HIGH- 
WAY OF THE CROSS. Devotional Aids for Holy Week. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 1s, 
FOOTSTEPS OF THE HOLY CHILD, being Readings on the 

Incarnation. PartI.,1s. Part II.,2s.6d. In One Vol., 3s. 6d. cloth. 

MANUAL OF DEVOTION FOR SISTERS OF MERCY. In 
Eight Parts, or Two Vols., cloth, 10s.; French morocco, 14s.; calf or morocco, 18s. 

COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS, suggested for use on 
certain special occasions and Holy-Days. Crown 8vo., Is. 6d. 

SIMPLE LESSONS; or, Words Easy to be Understood. A Manual 
of Teaching. Three Parts i in one Volume. Fifth Edition, 18mo., cloth, 3s. 

I. Onthe Creed. II. Onthe Ten Commandments. III, On the Sacraments. 


Se OS 
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BY THE REV. J. 


M. NEALE, D.D., 


Late Warden of Sackville College, East Grinstead. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN SACKVILLE COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


Second Edition. Four Vols. 
Vou. I. 


Crown 8vo., cloth. 
ADVENT TO WHITSUN DAY. 7s. 6d. 


Il. TRINITY AND SAINTS’ DAYS. 7s. 6d. 
Ill. LENT AND PASSIONTIDE. . 7s. 6d. 
IV. THE MINOR FESTIVALS. 6s. 


** Among the several volumes of writings 
by the late Dr. Neale which have been re- 
cently published, we must assign the fore- 
most place as regards general utility to the 
Sermons preached in Sackville College Cha- 
pel, which hold, as we conceive, the very 
highest rank amongst modern Sermons 


READINGS FOR THE AGED. 


in Sackville College Chapel.’’ 
College. Second edition. 

** One of the most useful books probably 
ever issued for parochial use is the late 
Dr. Neale’s Readings for the Aged. Being 


intended to instruct and comfort the un- 
learned and suffering, by reason of the min- 
gled clearness and beauty, the deep teach- 
ing andthe practicalapplication with which 
these admirable discourses abound.’’— 
Church Times. 

‘Charming volumes.”—Lit. Churchman. 


Selected from. ‘Sermons preached 


By the Rev. J. M. Neaugz, D.D., Warden of the 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


also one of the best known books among 
us, it needs no recommendation at our 
hands.’”’—Literary Churchman. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN A RELIGIOUS HOUSE. Second 


Series. Two Vols. 


Feap. 8vo.,cloth, 10s. 


SEATONIAN PRIZE POEMS. Fceap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. Three Series in One Vol. 


18mo., cloth, 1s. 


Tenth Edit. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS AT AN ORPHANAGE. Sermonettes for 


Children, Third Edition, 


18mo., cloth, 2s. 


HYMNS FOR THE SICK. Fourth Edition. 6d.; cloth, 1s. 





BY THE REV. W. H. HUTCHINGS, M.A., 


Rector of Kirby Misperton. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE TEMPTATION. A Course of Lectures. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


‘*We know of no Lenten book more con- 
fidently to be recommended to the clergy. 
Mr. Hutchings has approached thesubjectin 
the spirit of the true theologian. His con- 
clusions are fenced round with the caution 
and balance that comes of a wide range of 


THE LIFE OF PRAYER. A Course of Lectures. 


study. It is a book that appeals to the in- 
tellect as well as to the affections, and the 
attentive reader will find when he lays it 
down that he has mastered a treatise on the 
Incarnation, as well asavolume of Lectures 
on the Temptation.” —Guardian. 


Second Edition, 


revised and enlarged, crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


‘‘Nothing can be more delightful than 
the way in which the author of these Lec- 


tures has treated a devotional subject of 
the very first rank and absolutely needful 


for every Christian.””—Chureh Quarterly. 


“‘It is eminently wise and pious. We 
do not know any work at once so full and 
so concise, so sympathetic and so syste- 
matic.”’— Literary Churchman. 


THE PERSON AND WORK OF THE HOLY GHOST. A Doc- 


trinal and Devotional Treatise. 
crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 
‘*Readers of Mr. Hutchings’ valuable 
work will welcome this new and improved 
edition. From a Course of Lectures it has 





Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, withan Index, 


become a Treatise. We may hope that it 
will become ‘of permanent use to the 
Church.”—Chureh Quarterly. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE CROSS. Third Edition, revised and 


enlarged, crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 
‘*A thorough and profound treatise on 


analysis and with a noteworthy combina- 


this subject, written with great power of tion of soberness and depth.’’—Guardian. 
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COMMENTARIES. 


Fourth Edition, Four Vols., Post 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d, each. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS, from the Primitive and 


Medizval Writers; and from the various Office-Books and Hymns of the Roman, 
Mozarabic, Ambrosian, Gallican, Greek, Coptic, Armenian, and Syriac Rites. By the 
Rev. J. M. NeaLe, D.D., and the Rey. R. F. Lirr.epaLe, LL.D. ; 


Vol.1. Fourth edition. Psalm I. to XXXVIII., with Three Dissertations. 10s. 6d. 
Diss. I. The Psalms as employed in the Offices of the Church. 
II. Primitive and Medizval Commentators on the Psalms. 
Ill. The Mystical and Literal Interpretation of the Psalms. 
Vol. 2. Third edition. Psalm XXXIX. to LXXX., with One Dissertation. 10s. 6d, 
Diss, IV. Chronology and Authorship of the Psalms. 
Vol. 3, Third edition. Psalm LXXXI.to CXVIII. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. 4. Second edition. Psalm CXIX.to CL. With Index of twelve thousand Scrip- 
ture References, and a new Index of Subjects for the Work. 10s. 6d. 


The INDEX oF SuBJECTS may be had separately. Price 1s. in paper cover. 


*‘This truly valuable and remarkable found by those who have any taste at all 
Commentary is a work which stands almost, for such studies arich and valuable mine 


if not entirely, alone in the theology of Eng- to which they may again and again recur 
land ; and one to which we may fairly chal- without running the slightest risk of dig- 
lenge Christendom at large to produce any- ging out the contents too hastily.’’— 
thing precisely corresponding. It will be Guardian, 


THE PSALM OF THE SAINTS: a Gloss upon Psalm CXIX, 
From Neateand LIrrLEDALE’s Commentary onthe Psalms. Crown 8vo.,cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MISERERE: the Fifty-first Psalm, with Devotional Notes. Reprinted, 
with additions, from ‘‘Neale’s Commentary on the Psalms.’’ 6d.; cloth, Is. 

*A COMMENTARY ON THE SONG OF SONGS. By the Rev. 
R. F. LitrnepALe, LL.D., D.C.L. 12mo., antique cloth, reduced to 5s. 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE OF §S. PAUL TO THE 
ROMANS. By the Rey. R. M. Benson, M.A,, Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, 560 pp., price 5s. 

*A COMMENTARY ON THE PRAYER BOOK, for the Use of 


Pastors and Teachers in the Church and Schools By the Rev. Ricuarp ADAMS, 
M.A., Vicar of Lever Bridge, Bolton. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, reduced'from 4s, to 2s. 6d. 


COTTAGE COMMENTARY. | In limp cloth, reduced to 1s. each Vol. 
I. S. Matthew.—II. S.Mark.—III. S. Luke.—V. The Epistles to the Hebrews, S. James, 
S. Peter, S. John, and S. Jude. 


*READINGS ON THE PSALMS, with Notes on their Musical 


Treatment, originally addressed to Choristers, By the Rev. H. Housman. Fcap, 
8vo., cloth, reduced from 3s. 6d. to 1s. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. An Exposition of the Leading 


Events recorded in that Book. Cloth, Is. 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS. An Exposition of the Leading Events 


recorded init. Cloth, ls. 


*THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. With Short Notes. By the 


Rev. CANoN CHAMBERLAIN. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, reduced from 2s, to Is. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE TE DEUM. From. Ancient Sources. 
By A. P. Forses, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin, 1s. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE CANTICLES USED IN THE 
PRAYER BOOK. By A. P. ForBegs, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. 1s, 


A COMMENTARY ON THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS. 


From Ancient Sources. By A.P.ForseEs,D.C.L., Bp.of Brechin. Royal32mo.,cl.1s. 


SHORT NOTES ON THE REVELATION. By L. B. Cl., 1s. 6d. 
A PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE MINOR PROPHETS. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Curistin the Law,’’ &c. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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SMALL PRESENT BOOKS. 


SEVENFOLD MIGHT. A Daily Text Book for a Month on the 
Person and Work of the Hoty Spirit. Compiled by May CocaraNne. With 
Meditations specially written by Bishops of the Anglican Communion, and a Daily 
Office arranged by the Rev. Canon Carrer. Preface by the Rt. Rev. G.H. WILKIN- 
son, D.D., Bishop of S. Andrew’s. The Profits to be given to the Newfoundland 
Rebuilding Fund. Imp. 32mo., 2s. 


DAILY THOUGHTS FOR BUSY LIVES, for One Month. Written 


and Selected by M. E. BRADSHAW ISHERWOOD. 32mo., leatherette, 4d. 


MINISTERING SPIRITS. A Study of the Nature and Work of the 
Holy Angels, as set forth in Holy Scripture. By the Rev. Joun FrANciIs RICHARDS, 
M.A. 32mo., limp cloth, 1s. 

New Edition, square 32mo., thick toned paper, cloth, 1s.; French mor., 2s. 6d.; mor. 
or calf, round corners, red and gold edges, 3s. 6d.—Cheap Edition, Royal 32mo., 4d. ; 
cloth, 6d.; mor., 1s. 6d. 


Brother Lawrence’s Conversations and Letters. 


THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD THE BEST 
RULE OF A HOLY LIFE, being Conversations and Letters of Brother Lawrence. 


The present Archbishop of Canterbury, in his work entitled ‘‘Singleheart,’? speaks in 
commendation of ‘‘ Brother Lawrence.”’ 


QUAINT CHARMS, KNOTS, AND VERSES. Selected from the 
Works of GrorGe HkRBERT, 1593—1635, by A. L. J. G. Second edition. Square 
32mo., white leatherette, Js. 

CHIPS FROM THE ROYAL IMAGE, being Fragments of the 
Eikon Basiliké, the Pourtraicture of his Sacred Majesty (Charles I.) in his Solitudes 
and Sufferings. Arranged by A. E. M. ANDERSON MorsHEAD. Edited by C. M. 
Yonert. Thick toned paper, square 32mo., Is. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF THE FAITHFUL DEPARTED. 
A Sermon. By the Rev. CANon Bopy. Ninth edition, in square 32mo., on thick 
toned paper, 1s. cloth.—The usual fcap. 8vo. edition, in paper, price 6d. 

SHORT DAILY PRAYERS. KHighth Edition. Toned paper, same 
size as ‘Gold Dust,’’ 48 pp., cloth, 1s.; French mor., 1s. 6d.; padded calf, 2s. An 
Edition in larger type, demy 32mo.,, cloth, 1s. 


“J think this little Book of Prayers is calculated to be very useful to many, and may 
tend to encourage the habit of prayer at all times of need.’’—Rev. T. T. CARTER, 


LIGHT. A Devotional Reading on the Twenty-seventh Psalm. With 


Preface by the Rev. R. W. RANDALL, Vicar of All Saints’, Clifton, Bristol. Cloth gilt, 
red edges, 1s., uniform with ‘‘ Gold Dust.’’ 


DIVINE BREATHINGS; or, a Pious Soul’s Thirstings after Curisr. 
With a Preface by W. J. Lorrie. Cloth gilt, 1s., uniform with ‘* Gold Dust.”’ 


JOYFUL YEARS, Translated from the Latin of Lohner, by the Author 


of ‘‘CHArLEs Lowper,” &c. Imperial 32mo.;-cloth, 1s. 6d. 

LITTLE WINGS. Short Verses on Various Subjects. By A. D. 
White leatherette, 8d. 

THOUGHTS FOR HOLY SEASONS. In Verse. By A.D. White 


leatherette, 8d. 
GOOD IMPRESSIONS: or, Words of Counsel to the Well-disposed. 


A little Book for Young Converts and First Communicants. Square 32mo., 8d. 


HYMNS OF THE HOLY FEAST, Square 24mo., rubricated, 8d. 


LANTERNS UNTO OUR FEET AND LIGHTS UNTO OUR 
PATH. Verses on the Sacramental Life, Spiritual Witnesses, The Heavenly Way, 
and Holy Seasons, By Sister Emma, C.S.J.B. Witha Preface by FLorence WILFoRD. 
Leatherette, 8d. 
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FOR THE SICK, AFFLICTED, &c. 
CONSOLATION FOR THE AFFLICTED. Twenty-eight Medita- 


tions translated from the Manuscript of a Russian Lady. By S. K. 18mo., cl., 1s. 6d. 

THE SERVANTS OF THE SICK: a Manual for Nurses. Contain- 
ing Devotions for Day and Night Nurses, Special Intercessions, Ejaculatory and 
Miscellaneous Prayers, Intercessions for Patients, Devotions for the Sick and Dying, 
Penitential and Eucharistic Devotions, and for the Seasons, Hymns. Royal 32mo. 
cloth, 1s. 3d. 

LIGHT IN DARKNESS. Thoughts for the Suffering. By 8. M. C. 
With a Notice by H. L. SipNny LEAR. 32mo., cloth, 6d. 


IN TIME OF NEED, or, Words in Season for the Use of District 
Visitorsandothers. ByJress1z E.Cartser. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES BODINGTON, 
Vicar of Christ Church, Lichfield. Super-royal 32mo., cheap edition, 1s.; 1s. 6d.; 
roan, 2s. 6d. 

CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR. Short Meditations for Invalids, from 
the Writings of Dr. Pusry, selected by a Lady. With a Preface by GrorcE E. JELF, 
M.A., Canon of Rochester. 2s.; roan, 3s. 


*THE EVENING OF LIFE; or, Meditations and Devotions for the 
Aged. By the Rev. W. E. Heycate, M.A., Rector of Brighstone, Isle of Wight. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. The Voyage and the Voyagers; the Pilot 
and the Port. By the Rev. F. E. Pacer, M.A., Rector of Elford. Third edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 


POCKET BOOK OF DEVOTIONS AND EXTRACTS FOR IN- 
VALIDS. ByC.Lewtn. Edited by the Ven. ALFreD Port, B.D., Archdeacon of 
Berks, Rector of Sonning ; Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford. Super-royal 32mo., 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

THE DEAD IN CHRIST. A Word of Consolation for Mourners. 
By the Rev. R..C. LunpIN Brown, M.A., late Vicar of Rhodes, Manchester. Third 
Edition, super-royal 32mo., cloth boards, 1s. 6d.; cloth limp, Is. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE SICK. By M.W. With a Preface by the 
Rev. H. Monracu ViILuiERS. Super-royal 32mo., 6d. 
A SHORT MANUAL FOR NURSES, intended for those engaged 


in Nursing theSick. Compiled by the Author of ‘‘ Meditations for the Christian Year,”’ 
&c. Edited by the Very Rev. W. J. Burter, M.A., Deanof Lincoln. 32mo., cloth, 6d. 


IN MEMORIAM. Thoughts Selected and Arranged by J. F. Evtron 
and L. BourpDILLON. For use as a book of daily remembrance for departed friends. 
Royal 32mo., 3s. 

PRAYERS AND MAXIMS FOR THE SICK AND AGE]. In 
large type. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s, 6d. 

DEVOTIONS FOR THE SICK ROOM, PRAYERS IN SICKNESS 
&c. By R. Brerr. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

COMPANION FOR THE SICK ROOM: being a Compendium of 
Christian Doctrine. By R. Brerr. 2s. 6d. 

OFFICES FOR THE SICK AND DYING. Reprinted from “The 
Churchman’s Guide to Faith and Piety.’? By R. Brett. 1s. 


LEAFLETS FOR THE SICK AND DYING; supplementary to the 


Offices forthe samein ‘The Churchman’s Guide to Faith and Piety.’’ By R. Brerr. 
Price per set of eight, 6d.; cardboard, 9d. 


THE HOURS OF OUR LORD’S PASSION: being Short Prayers 
for the Sick, chiefly for the use of those engaged in nursing, either for themselves or 
their patients. 3d. 
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MANUALS OF PRAYER. 
THE DAY HOURS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, newly 


Translated and Arranged according to the Prayer Book and the Authorised Transla- 
tionofthe Bible. 27ththousand. New Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo., wrap- 
per, 1s,6d.; cloth, 2s.; calformor.,7s.6d. An Edition on thicker paper, wrapper, 2S., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net prices, postage 44d. 


THE SERVICE FOR CERTAIN HOLYDAYS. Being a Supple- 
ment to “‘ The Day Hours of the Church of England.’’? New Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 


THE DAY HOURS, SUPPLEMENT, MEMORIALS, AND LITA- 


NIES. 1 Vol., roan, 10s.; calf or morocco, 14s. 


THE DAY OFFICE OF THE CHURCH. New Edition. Small 


8vo., cloth, red edges, 58.; paper, 4s. 6d. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S GUIDE TO FAITH AND PIETY. A Manual 


of Instruction and Devotions. Compiled by Roperr Brerr. Fifth Edition. Cloth, 
3s. 6d.; antique calf or plain morocco, 8s. 64. Two Vols., cloth, 4s.; limp calf, 11s.; 
limp morocco, 12s. 


*THE PRIMER, set forth at large with many Godly and Devout Prayers. 


Edited, from the Post-Reformation Recension, by the Rev. Grrarp Moutrtriks, M.A., 
Vicar of South Leigh. Fourth Thousand. 18mo., cloth, reduced from 3s. to 2s. 


“The Primer is the authorized Book of Family and Private Prayer for the laity of the 
Church. Its sources are of antiquity equal with that of the Book of Common Prayer ; 
and it was revised and published by the Bishops at the Reformation at the same time with 
that Book. It is the only book of Private Devotion which has received the sanction of the 
English Church.”’—Preface. ; 


*THE HOURS OF THE PRIMER. Published separately for the use 


of individual members of a household in Family Prayer. 18mo., cloth, reduced from 
1s. to 8d. 


MANUAL OF DEVOTION FOR SISTERS OF MERCY. Edited 


by the Rev.T.T. Carrer, M.A. In Eight Parts. Two Vols. cl.,10s.; French mor., 14s. ; 
calf or mor, 18s. 


A BOOK OF PRIVATE PRAYER FOR MORNING, MID-DAY, 
NIGHT, AND OTHER TIMES, with Rules for those who would live to Gop amid 
the business of Daily Life. Edited by the Rey. T. T. Carrur. 12th edit. Limp 
cloth, 1s.; cloth, red edges, 1s. 3d.; roan, 1s. 6d.; French mor., 2s, ; limp calf, 3s. 6d. 


THE MANUAL: a Book of Devotion. By the Rev. W. E. Hryaate. 
Twenty-first Edition. Cloth limp, 1s.; boards, is. 3d.; leather, 1s. 6d.; French 
mor, 2s,; limp calf,3s.6d. Cheap Edition, 6d. A Superior Edition, 12mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


SURSUM CORDA: Aids to Private Devotion. Collected from the 
Writings of English Churchmen, Compiled by the Rey. F. E. Pacer. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THE MANTLE OF PRAYER;; a Book of Devotions, compiled chiefly 


from those of Bishop Andrewes. By A.N. With a Preface bythe Very Rey. W. J 
ButiErR, D.D., Dean of Lincoln, Fcap, 8vo., cloth, 1s.; roan, 2s. 6d. 


POCKET MANUAL OF PRAYERS FOR THE HOURS, &c., 


with the Collects from the Prayer Book. New Edition. Royal 32mo., cloth, 1s.; 
limp roan, 28.; calf, 3s. 


This popular Manual has been revised by several clergymen, and important additions 
have been made for the purpose of rendering it more suitable for private use, and 
especially for Retreats, 
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SHORT DAILY PRAYERS. 4th edition. Toned paper, same size as 


“Gold Dust.’’ 48 pages, cloth, 1s,; padded calf, 2s.—An Edition in larger type, demy 
32mo., cloth, 1s. 


“‘I think this little Book of Prayers is calculated to be very useful to many, and may 
tend to encourage the habit of prayer at all times of need.’?—Rev. T. T. CARTER. 


THE POCKET BOOK OF DAILY PRAYERS. Translated from 


Eastern Originals. Bythe Rev. S.C. MaLan,M.A. Suitedforthe Waistcoat Pocket. 
Cloth, 6d.; morocco, Is. 6d. 


DEVOTIONS FOR DAILY USE. With Preface by the Hon. and 


Rev. Canon CourRTENAY. Royal 32mo., cloth extra, 1s. 


SHORT DEVOTIONS FOR THE SEASONS. ByF;H.M. Cloth,9d. 


A COLLECTION OF PRIVATE DEVOTIONS FOR THE HOURS 
OF PRAYER. By BisHor Cosin. 1s, 


THE CHRISTIAN’S PLAIN GUIDE. By the Rev. WALTER A. Gray, 
M.A., Vicar of Arksey. 32mo., cloth boards, 1s. Cheap Edition, wrapper, 6d. 


PRAYERS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS. 
By R. Brerr. 6d.; cloth, 8d. Part I.2d.; cloth, 4d. Part Il. 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN’S MANUAL. Second Edition. 64d. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 
FAMILY PRAYERS. By the Rev. Canon CARTER. Sixth Edition. 


18mo., cloth, ls. 


BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYERS, collected from the Public Liturgy 
of the Church of England. By E. G., Minor Canon of Durham, New Edition. 2s, 


FAMILY PRAYERS adapted to the course of the Ecclesiastical Year. 
By the late Rev. R. A. Suckiine. Sixth Edition. 6d.; cloth, 1s. 


PRAYERS FOR FAMILY USE. From Ancient Sources. With 
Preface by the Archdeacon of S. Alban’s. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 


PRAYERS FOR A CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD, chiefly taken from 


the Scriptures, from the Ancient Liturgies, and the Book of Common Prayer. By 
the Rev. T. BowpiER. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FAMILY DEVOTIONS FOR A FORTNIGHT. Compiled from the 
Works of Bishop ANDREWES, KEN, WILSON, KETTLEWELL, NELSON, SPINCKES, &c. 
(Suited also for private use.) New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FAMILY PRAYERS FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH. 
4d., cloth, ed. : 


MORNING AND EVENING PRAYERS FOR A FAMILY OR 


HOUSEHOLD. Wrapper,2d. These Prayers were approved and sanctioned by the 
Right Rev. SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


A SHORT OFFICE OF EVENING AND MORNING PRAYER 
FOR FAMILIES. 64d. 


SHORT SERVICES FOR DAILY USE IN FAMILIES. Cloth, 1s, 
PRAYERS FOR HOUSEHOLDS. F cap. 8vo., 4d. 
A LITURGICAL FORM OF FAMILY PRAYERS, compiled and 


arranged from many sources. By a Laymanof the English Church, 18mo., cl., 1s. 6d. 
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DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 
BENEATH THE CROSS. Readings for Children on our LoRD’s 


Seven Sayings. By Frorence WiLForD. Edited by CHarRLoTTE M. YONGE. 18mo., 
cloth boards, 1s.6d.; limp cloth, 1s. ; 
MEDITATIONS ON THE SUFFERING LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


Translated from Pinart. Adapted to the use of the Anglican Church by A. P. ForBgEs, 
D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


*THE MIRROR OF YOUNG CHRISTIANS. Translated from the 
French. Edited by A.P. Forzes, D.C.L., Bishopof Brechin. With Engravings, 2s. 6d. ; 
morocco antique, 7s. Cheaper edition,.1s. 

THE DIVINE MASTER: a Devotional Manual illustrating the Way 
ofthe Cross. By F. M. F. Skene, author of ‘‘ Hidden Depths,’’ &c. With Ten steel 
Engravings. Eleventh Edit. 2s.6d.; morocco, 5s.6d. Cheap Edition, in wrapper, 1s. 

THE SHADOW OF THE HOLY WEEK. By F. M. F. SKENE. 
18mo., cloth, 1s. 

THE PSALTER, or Seven Ordinary Hours of Prayer, according to 
the Use of the Church of Sarum. Beautifully printed and illustrated. Fceap. 4to., 
antique binding. Reduced to 15s. 


THE DIVINE LITURGY: a Manual of Devotions for the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar. For those who communicate. FourtH EpDITION, revised, with 
additional Prayers and Hymns, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. A superior edition printed on 
toned paper, cloth boards, red edges, 2s. 6d. 

A FEW DEVOTIONAL HELPS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEA- 
SONS. Edited by Two Clergymen. Two Vols., cloth, 5s. 6d. 

THE GREAT TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
Edited by the Rev. W.U, Ricnarps,M.A- 8thedition. Fep.8vo.cloth, 3s.; calf, 8s. 
Five Parts, in packet, 2s. 6d. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD AND 
EXAMPLE OF CHRIST. By the Rev.J.S. Tuts, M.A., Vicar of Markington, York- 
shire. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, Is. 

PRAYERS AND MAXIMS. In large type. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE HOUR OF DEATH. A Manual of Prayers and Meditations 


intended chiefly for those who are in Sorrow orin Sickness. By the Rev. J. B. 
WILKINSON. Royal 32mo., 2s. 


MEDITATIONS ON OUR LORD’S PASSION. Translated from the 
Armenian of Matthew, Vartabed. By the Rev. S.C. Mauan, M.A. Qs. 6d. 


TWELVE SHORT AND SIMPLE MEDITATIONS ON THE SUF- 
shear ya OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Edited by the Very Rev. Dean BuTier. 
2s. 6d. 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE LORD ON THE KING’S HIGH- 
WAY OF THE CROSS. Devotional Aids for Holy Week. Edited by the Rev. T. T. 
CartTmER. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 


FOOTSTEPS OF THE HOLY CHILD, being Readings on the Incar- 
nation. Edited by the Rev. T.T.Carrer. Part I.,fcap.8vo.,1s. Part IlI., 2s. 6d. 
In One Vol. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


*THE HIDDEN LIFE. ‘Translated from Nepveu’s Pensées Chrétiennes. 


Fourth Edition, enlarged. 18mo., 1s. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S DAY. By the Rev. F. E. Pacer, M.A. Royal 


32moa., 2s. cloth. 
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MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY WEEK IN THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


By the Compiler of ‘‘Plain Prayers,”? with an Introduction by the Very Rev. W. J. 
Butter, D.D., Dean of Lincoln. Second Edition. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 


THE SEVEN WORDS FROM THE CROSS. A Devotional Com- 


mentary. By BELLARMINE. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 


THE THREE HOURS AGONY: Meditations, Prayers, and Hymns on 
the Seven Words from the Cross of our Most Holy Redeemer, together with Additional 
Devotions on the Passion. 4d. 


THE THREE HOURS SERVICE; in Commemoration of our Blessed 


Lorp’s Agony. A Form of Prayer which may be used in Churches on Good Friday 
during the time of the Three Hours Darkness. Bythe Rev. ALFrep Cuiip,M.A. 2d. 


Sanctioned by the Right Rev. the Bishops of Winchester and Bath and Wells. 


OUR NEW LIFE IN CHRIST. Edited by a Parish Priest. Fifth 


edition. Royal32mo., 6d. 





By the same Author. 


THE PRESENCE OF JESUS ON THE ALTAR: a Sequel to “Our 


New Lifein Curist.’”’ Witha Few Simple Ways of Worshipping Him at the Celebra- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. To which are added, Devotions and Hymns. 18mo., 
limp cloth, Is. 


HOW TO COME TO CHRIST. Instructions on Repentance, Holy 


Communion, and Union with Curist. Second edition. Royal 32mo., 4d. 


PLAIN WORDS ABOUT OUR LORD’S LIFE; or, How to Follow 
Curist. Fcap. 8vo., 6s. 6d., or in 12 Parts separately. 


These two works were originally written for reading at some Mothers’ Meetings in 
connection with Mission work ina very neglected and populous district in London. 


“GOLD DUST” SERIES. 


Small pocket volumes, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, 1s.; limp roan, 1s. 6d.; 
limp calf, 2s. 6d. 
GOLD DUST. First Part. A Collection of Golden Counsels for the 
Sanctification of Daily Life. Translated from the French. With Preface by Cnar- 
LOTTE M. YONGE. 


GOLD DUST. Second Part. A Collection of Golden Counsels for the 
Sanctification of Daily Life. Translated from the French. Edited by CHARLoTTE M. 


YONGE. 
In Two Parts, cloth gilt, in case, 2s. 6d. 
In One Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d.; limp roan, 2s. 6d.; limp calf or mor., 3s. 6d. 


SPARKS OF LIGHT FOR EVERY DAY. Collected by Madame 
Guizot de Witt, doneinto English by the Translator of ‘‘ Gold Dust.’’ Cloth gilt, 
1s.; roan, 1s. 6d.; limp calf, 2s. 6d. 


GOLDEN TREASURES. Counsels for the Happiness of Daily Life. 
Translated from the French. Edited by F. M. F. Skene, author of ‘The Divine 
Master.’? Cloth gilt, 1s.; roan, 1s. 6d.; calf, 2s. 6d. 





GOLD DUST. Larger Type. Complete in One Volume, 18mo., cloth, 
full gilt sides, 2s.6d.; limp roan, 3s. 6d.; limp calf or mor., 6s. 
SPRING BUDS: Counsels for the Young. From the French. By 


the Translator of ‘‘Gold Dust.’’ With a Preface by C. M. YONGE. 18mo., hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 2s.; limp cloth, 1s. 6d.; limp roan, 3s. 6d.; limp calf, 6s. 
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MANUALS FOR HOLY COMMUNION. 


THE SEVENTY-SECOND EDITION. 


STEPS TO. THE ALTAR: A Manual of Devotions for the Blessed 
Eucharist. By the Rev. W. E, Scupamorg, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham. 
1. SIXPENCE .. . . IMPERIAL32mo.,cloth, 6d.; French morocco, Is. 6d. 
2. ONE SHILLING . . DEMY 18mo., cloth, 1s.; French morocco, 2s.; limp 
calf or morocco, 3s. 6d. 
3. ONE SHILLING AND 
THREEPENCE . . DEMY 18mo., (large type,) cloth boards, Is. 3d. 
4. TWO SHILLINGS. . ROYAL 32mo., printed on toned paper, with red border 
lines and rubrics, cloth, 2s.; French morocco, 
3s.; limp calf or morocco, 4s.6d.; Persian calf, 
4s. 6d.; German calf, 5s. 6d.; russia, 6s. 
The ROYAL 32mo., Edition and the COLLECTS,. EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS, can 
be had bound together, price 2s. 6d., cloth; French morocco, 4s.; morocco, 
ronnd corners, red and gold edges, 6s. 6d.; German calf or russia, ditto, 7s. 


INCENSE FOR THE ALTAR. A Series of Devotions for the Use of 


earnest Communicants, whether they receive frequently or at longer intervals. By — 
the Rev. W. E.ScupAmorg, Rector of Ditchingham. Royal32mo.,cl., 2s. 6d. 


EUCHARISTIC MANUAL, consisting of Instructions and Devotions 
for the Holy Sacrament of the Altar. From various sources. By the Rev. G. R. 
Prynnz, M.A., Vicar of S. Peter’s, Plymouth. Nineteenth edition. 1s. 6d., cloth; 
calf or morocco, 4s. 6d.; German calf, round corners, 5s. Cheap edition, limp cloth, 
1s.; roan, round corners, red and gold edges, 2s. 6d. 

THE MANUAL: a Book of Devotions, containing Prayers for every 
necessity, and Instructions for a Devout Life. By the Rev. W. E. Heycare, M.A. 
23rd edition. Royal 32mo., cloth limp, 1s.; boards, 1s. 3d.; roan, 1s.6d.; French mor. 
2s.; calf,3s.6d.; cheap edition, 6d. 

An edition in larger type, Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 

THE PATHWAY OF FAITH; or, a Manual of Instructions and 
Prayers, for those who desire to serve Gop inthe station of life in which He has 
placed them. Limp cloth, 1s.; cloth boards, 1s. 3d. 

SHORT DEVOTIONS FOR THE SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR. 
By the Rev. W. H. CurAver. Third edition. 4d. 


DIVINE SERVICE. A Complete Manual of Worship for Assisting and 
een} at the Holy Sacrifice. 654 pages, cloth boards, red edges, fcap. 8vo., 
7s. Od. 


THE DIVINE LITURGY. A Manual of Devotions for the Sacrament 


of the Altar. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Imp. 32mo., 1s.6d. A Superior 
Edition printed on toned paper. Cloth boards, red edges, 2s. 6d. 


DEVOTIONS FOR HOLY COMMUNION. Edited by the Rev. 


W,. U.Ricwarps, 32mo., cloth, 1s. 


GUIDE TO THE EUCHARIST. Containing Instructions and Direc- 


tions, with Forms of Preparation and Self-Examination. 4d.. 


MANUAL FOR COMMUNICANTS;; being an Assistant to a Devout 
and worthy reception of the Lorp’s Supper. Large type, 6d. 


MANUAL ON THE HOLY COMMUNION. Part IV. of Manuals of 
Devotion for Sisters of Mercy. Edited by the Rey. T. T. Carrer. 2s. 


THE.CHURCHMAN’S ASSISTANT AT HOLY COMMUNION. 


By the Rev. Roprrr F. Laurence, M.A. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S GUIDE TO FAITH AND PIETY. A 


Manual of Instruction and Devotion. Compiled by Ropert Brett. Fifth Edition 
revised. In 1 vol.,cloth, 3s. 6d.; calf or morocco, 8s. 6d. In 2 vols., cloth 48.3 
calf, 118.; morocco, 12s. H q 
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